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GLUCK. 


Guuckx, the subject of the following notice, was an eminent composer. 
He was born in the Palatinate, and when quite young began travelling 
about, and supporting himself by his talents. Coming to Vienna, he met 
with a nobleman who became his patron. After remaining here awhile, 
he departed for Italy, and profited so well by his studies, that he com- 
posed several operas for the different theatres there, and acquired so great 
a reputation, that he was recommended to Lord Middlesex as a composer 
for the theatre in Haymarket, England. After having been employed 
there till a disturbance broke out which caused the opera-house to be 
shut up, he went over to Paris, and became the national musician of 
France. So great was the enthusiasm felt for him there, that each of his 
pieces is said to have supported two or three hundred representations, 
and the genius and intrinsic worth of his dramatic compositions, won for 
him a celebrity scarcely less than an apotheosis. Energy, fire and variety 
of movement, characterize all his airs ; and he was most powerful in the 
expression of all the ions. A French musical critic says of him :— 
- .“France will owe to the celebrated Gluck, the having first conceived the 
system of a music truly dramatic ; and our theatre will furnish models of 
it to other nations, and to posterity.” Gluck died at Vienna, in the year © 
1787, at the age of 73. The following notice is translated from the French 
of Hoffman, in the Revue de Paris. 


Tue last days of a Berlin summer are the most delightful. 
The sun is brilliant, and the moist air, which hangs over the 
streets of the city, is quickly evaporated by its rays. Then 
are seen long files of promenaders—gentlemen in splendid 
lace, honest burgesses with their wives and children clothed 
for a festival, ecclesiastics, Jews, daughters of the professors 
of the pleasant arts, officers and dancers—all passing on to 
the dice-tables, and to the botanical garden. Soon all the 
tables at the Klaus and at the Weber are occupied ; the 
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coffee is seen sending up its curling pyramids, and the young 
men are smoking their cigars ; conversation and disputes are 
going on about war or peace, about the last treaty of com- 
merce, and the depreciation of money, until all discussion 
suddenly stops, when the first notes of the Fanchon air strike 
upon the ears of the multitude, accompanied by a discordant 
harp, two cracked violins, and an asthmatic clarinet, which 
keep the auditors in a continual torment. Near the balus- 
trade which separates the rotunda of Weber from the street, 
are many small tables surrounded by chairs, where one can 
breathe the pure air, observe the goers and comers, and be 
removed from the humming cacophony of the miserable or- 
chestra. Here I had taken a seat, and abandoned myself to 
the light floatings of imagination, which presented me with 
all the lovely images that make the life of man delightful. 
The mass of the promenaders were passing before me in groups, 
more or less dense, and nothing for awhile occurred to inter- 
rupt my reverie. By and by, the rough sounds from the 
miserable instruments recalled me from the land of shades, 
and I heard the screeching violins and the braying clarinet. 
They mounted and descended, alternately, long, eternal oc- 
taves, which grated on my ear, and, with the painful sensa- 
tion, I exclaimed involuntarily :—* Oh! those infernal oc- 
taves.” 

At that moment some one murmured: near me :—“ Sad des- 
tiny ! still a hunter of octaves.” 

I raised my eyes and beheld a man who occupied a place 
at the same table with myself. He regarded me with a fixed 
look which I could not but reciprocate. | 

Never have J seen a head or a figure which made so sudden 
and so deep an impression upon me. A fine aquiline nose 
was situated upon a large and open face, which was threaded 
with wrinkles, and marked by two thick and silvery eye- 
brows. These shaded two brilliant eyes—so glittering that 
they were almost savage, and they appeared like the eyes of 
a youth lodged in a countenance of fifty years. A finely 
rounded chin contrasted with a mouth severely closed. A 
few curls of gray hair hung over his head, which was held 
behind, and a large over-coat enveloped his high and some- 
what meagre frame. When my looks met his, he dropped 
his eyes and resumed his former occupation, which doubtless 
my exclamation had interrupted; this consisted in shaking 
out from many little horns, into his box, parcels of snuff, which 
he sprinkled from time to time with drops of wine. The 
music having ceased, I could not but address him. 
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«It is well the music has stopped,” said I, “ it was insup- 


rtable.” 
He cast one stealthy look at me, and poured out his last 


m. 
” It is better not to play at all than to play so badly,” said 
J again; “ Are you not of my opinion?” = 

“JT am of no opinion,” said he; “ Are you a musician and 
a connoisseur by profession ?” J 

“ Your suspicion is wrong; [ am neither one nor the other. 
I once attempted to play a little upon the piano and the bass, 
as one of the requisites to a polite education, but my master 
told me that nothing had a worse effect than a high counter 
voice running from octaves to the bass. ‘This is my authority, 
and I give it to you for what it is worth.” 

“Truly,” he replied. 3 

Leaving then his seat, he moved with a slow and pensive 
air towards the musicians, lifting his eyes frequently upward, 
and striking his brow with the palms of his hands, like one 
who wished to escape from some stinging recollections. I 
saw him speak to .the performers, whom he addressed with a 
proud dignity. He then returned, and hardly had he taken his 
seat, when they struck up the overture of Iphigenia in Aulis. 

He listened to the andante with his eyes half closed, and 
his hands crossed upon the table. By a rapid movement of 
his left foot he marked the intonations ; he raised his head, 
threw a look behind him, extended his left hand upon the 
table, the open fingers of which seemed to play an accord, as 
if upon a piano, and then he raised his right hand in the air— 
it was a signal of a master of the orchestra for another mea- 
sure. His right hand fell back, and the allegro commenced. 
A brilliant red now covered his before pale cheeks; his brow 
contracted in folds, and an enthusiastic expression dissipated 
the forced smile which had been playing round his lips. He 
drew himself back; his brow elevated ; the muscles of his 
cheeks contracted anew; his eyes glittered, and an expression 
of grief covered his features. His breath escaped with diffi- 
culty from his chest; drops of sweat rolled down his face, 
and his finger raised announced the tutti. His right hand 
did not cease beating the measure, but with his left he drew 
out a handkerchief and wiped his face. In this manner he 
animated the skeleton of an overture performed by two vio- 
lins. I had heard the tender sounds of the plaintive flute, in 
its ascending tones, when the tempest of the violins and of 
the bass had ceased, and when the thunder of the kettle 
drums kept silence ; I had heard the brief and rapid sounds 
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of the violoncellos, of the hautboy as it expressed grief, unti] 
the tutti, suddenly coming in, swept away all these plaintive 
and pleasant accents, like a giant, with its swollen ¢a. 
dences. 

The overture was finished, and the stranger, letting fall his 
arms, remained with his eyes closed, like one exhausted by a 
final application of his strength. The bottle by his side was 
empty. I filled his glass with Bourgogne wine, which I had 
brought with me; I invited him to drink, and without cere- 
mony he exhausted the whole glass at a draught, and ex- 
claimed::—“ I am content with the execution—the orchestra 
has bravely done.” =P 

“ And yet,” replied I, “they have given us but a rude 
draught of a chef d’euvre, composed of most glittering mate- 
rials.” 

“If I judge correctly, you are not of Berlin.” 

‘In truth I am here only temporarily. But it grows cold, 
let us go into the hall.” : 

“ A good suggestion. I know you not, neither do you 
know me. Let us not enquire the names of each other; 
names are often an embarrassing circumstance. I drank 
Bourgogne wine with you, and at your expense. It is well.” 

He said this with much good humor. We entered the 
hall; and as he was seating himself his over-coat flew partly 
open, and I noticed, with surprise, that he wore an embroid- 
ered vest, velvet breeches, and a small silver sword. He 
buttoned his coat with instant caution. 

“Why,” said I, “ have you demanded whether I was of 
Berlin ?” 

‘“‘ Because, in that case, I had been forced to quit you.” 

“ This is very enigmatical.” 

“It would not be, were I to tell you.... Well, I am a com- 
poser.” | | 

“1 do not yet understand you.” “aga 

“ Then pardon my question, for I perceive that you under- 
stand nothing of Berlin, nor of the Berliners.” 

He rose and made rapid turns about the chamber ; then he 
approached the window, and trilled the chorus of the priest- 
esses in Iphigenia in Tauris, accompanying the air with his 
fingers upon the glass. I remarked, with astonishment, that 
he introduced new musical expressions, the energy of which 
agitated me. He returned to his seat. I was singularly 
struck with the manners of this personage, and with his musl- 
cal talent, and involuntarily kept silence. | 

*“‘ Have you never composed,” said he. 
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«J have attempted this art, but what I wrote in my mo- 
ments of enthusiasm, appeared to me afterwards so rude and 
frightful that I renounced the labor.” bi | 

« You did wrong, for it is already an auspicious token when 
one is discontented with his attempts. One learns music. 
when a mere boy; because Papa and Mamma wish it, and 
from that time he pursues it at pleasure; but the soul is 
sweetly sensible to melody. Perhaps practice upon some 
half forgotten air furnishes one with the first original idea, 
and this embryo, carefully sustained by other equally new 
ideas, terminates in some colossal creation. Ah! how is it 
possible to indicate singly the thousand ways by which one 
can reach the power of composing. It is a large path into 
which multitudes press. I myself have eluded the obstacles ; 
I have reached the end. The kingdom of reveries is attained 
only through an ivory door, and there are few men who have 
seen it even once, and fewer still who have passed it. The 
whole is a mystery; strange phantoms float here and there ; 
some of them are sublime, but these are found only beyond 
the gates of ivory. It is still more difficult to go out from 
this sphere than to enter ; one wanders and turns, and is lost 
ina vortex. Many forget their dreams in the land of dreams, 
and become themselves shades in the midst of all these mists. 
Some awake and follow their floating visions, and immediately 
attain to truth. The moment arrives; they touch upon. that 
which is eternal—upon that which is inexpressible. Behold 
the sun; it is the diapason, where harmonies, like those of the- 
stars, plunge and envelope you in waves of light. Tongues 
of fire surround you, and hold you entranced like one new 
born, till Psyche disengages you, and carries you back to the 
sojourn of harmony.” i 

With these words he rose upon his feet, and raised his eyes 
towards heaven; then sunk back to his seat, and drained his 
glass, which I had filled. We were alone and silent. Cau- 
tious not to interrupt the meditations of such an extraordinary 
man, I waited, and again he spoke, but with more calmness. 

“When I penetrated to this vast field, I was pursued by a 
thousand anxieties, a thousand griefs. It was night; and 
grimacing masquers came to affright me, and twine them- 
selves round about me ; spectres drew me down to the bottom 
of the seas, and again re-carried me to the luminous plains of 
heaven. Everything became darkness, and lightnings pierced 
the night, and these lightnings were tones of admirable pu- 
rity, which sweetly moved me. I awoke, and I saw a vast 
and limpid eye which kept its gaze upon an organ, and each 
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time that its shining visual ray colored one of the touches, 
there went forth from ut the most magnificent harmonies, such 
as I had never heard. Waves of melody rolled on all sides ; 
and for myself, I swam in this fresh torrent which threatened 
almost to overwhelm me. ‘The eye directed itself upon me, 
and darkness returned. Then two giants in brilliant armor 
appeared ; these were the fundamental bass and the fifth, 
They drew me down again into the abyss, but the eye smiled 
upon me ; and I heard a voice—‘I know,’ it said, ‘ that your 
heart burns with desire, and you would have the pleasant 
third come and arrange itself between these two statues; you 
shall hear its flowing voice, and shall reverence me with the 
train of my melodies.’ ” 

He stopped abruptly. 

*‘ And do you dream of this divine eye ?” 

“ Yes, I dream of it; I find myself in the land of dreams. 
I was in an enchanting valley, and the flowers there sung to- 
gether. .4 sun-flower only kept silence, and bent droopingly 


towards the earth tts closed cup. An irresistible attraction 


drew me towards it. It raised its head. The cup rounded, 
and from the midst of its leaves I saw appear the eye, with its 
look turned upon me. ‘Then escaped from me harmonicus 
sounds, which scattered among the flowers, and seemed to 
revive them; they breathed forth with murmurs, and _ the 
effect upon them was like that of a plentiful rain after a long 
drought. Odorous vapors escaped them which intoxicated 
me ; the leaves of the cup lifted above my head, and I lost my 
senses.’ 

With these words he arose, and strided from me, witha 
rapid step. I waited vainly for his return, and then resolved 
to regain the village. 

I had _now approached the gate of Brandenburg, when, in 
the shade, I saw marching before me a long figure, which I 
recognized for my original. I immediately addressed him. 

‘¢ Why did you leave me so abruptly ?” 

“It grew warm, and the euphony began.” 

do not understand you.” 

*¢ So much the better.” 

PR ir So much the worse, for it is my desire to know you more 
ly.” 

“ Do you understand nothing ?” 

Nothing.” 

“Tt is passed. Let us go. Ido not much like company; 
but you do not compose, neither are you or Berlin.” 
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«T cannot divine the cause of your rancor against the Ber- 


jiners. In this village, where music is in such high esteem, 

and so generally cultivated, a man like you should be very 

oe are in error. For my torment, I am compelled to 

wander, like an expelled angel, in a deserted country.” 

« A deserted country, here—at Berlin ?” ore 

« Yes, this place is a desert, for no one approaches me; I 
am alone.” | 

“ But the artists ; the composers.” 

“Far from me are these races. They scribble, scribble, 
refine and arrange, until everything becomes delicate and 
finished. 'They put everything in requisition to find one mis- 
erable thought ; and at the end of all their prating about art, 
and the genius of arts, taey cannot reach a single production ; 
and if, with labored reflection, they succeed in exposing one 
or two ideas to the light, the glacial frigidity of their work 
proves their distance from the sun. It is a labor of Ixion.” 

“Your judgment appears to me too rigorous. The beau- 
tiful representations of the theatre ought at least to satisfy 

ou.” 

‘ “T once went to the theatre to hear the opera of a young 
friend of mine. Well, how did he name it? Ah! the whole 
world was to be represented in this opera. The spirits of hell 
were to exhibit themselves among the shining nations of the 
earth, and all with one voice, and one all-powerful accent. 
Diable! But I could not wait till the end of the overture, 
which was horribly mishmashed, without tact or soul.” 

“Tf I think rightly, the chef d’euvres of Mozart are too 
often neglected in a culpable manner, but those of Gluck are 
represented with a pomp worthy of their merit.” , 

“Do you think so? I once wished to hear the Iphigenia in 
Tauris. As I entered the theatre, I perceived that they were 
playing this overture. Alas! said I, it is wrong; all the 
effect ; all the calculated exposition of the opera, was lost. 
A calm sea—a tempest—the Greeks thrown upon the bank ; 
such was the opera. What! has the composer written his 
overture upon a tambour, to be breathed out when, and as 
one wishes, like a flourish of trumpets ?” 

_“T acknowledge my error. Still, great pains are taken to 
give full effect to the compositions of Gluck.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said he briefly, and with a bitter smile. Sud- 
denly he started, and before 1 could speak, he had disappear- 
ed. For many days, I vainly looked for him again in the 
botanical garden. 
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Many months had elapsed. I had been caught in a cold, 
rainy evening in a distant part of the city, and was now pur. 
suing my way hastily to my dwelling in Frederic Street. \y 
path led by the theatre, and as I was passing, the loud noige 
of the kettle drums and trumpets, in the Armida of Gluck, 
saluted my ears; I was upon the point of entering, when q 
singular monologue behind a window, where the tones of the 
orchestra could be distinctly heard, arrested my attention. 

“ Behold the king comes—They play the march—Roll, 
kettle drums, roll !—Well !—More vigorously! Yes, yes, you 
must go over this portion eleven times, or the march will be 
no march. Ah! ah! maestoso. Measure that slowly, chil. 
dren. See, see, that violin drags behind. Go, repeat it for 
the twelfth time, and beat with the master. But you must be 
praised. Armida graciously thanks you. Yet again—There, 
then two soldiers failed. But enter vigorously upon the Reci- 
tative. What bad genius inhabits here?” 

‘‘' The enchantment is broken,” said I; “‘ come.” 

I took my orjginal by the hands, for it was no other than 
he, and drew him along with me. He appeared surprised, 
and followed in silence. We had now reached Frederic 
Street, when he suddenly stopped. © px 

“J know you,” said he, “ you were at the botanical garden. 
We conversed much—I drank wine, which warmed me, and 
immediately the euphony resounded during two days. I have 
suffered much, but it is past.” 

“T rejoice that chance has brought us together. Let us 
make a fuller acquaintance. My dwelling is not far from 
here, if” 

cannot go in person.” 

“ Well, you shall not escape me ; I will follow you.” 

“Then you will have some hundred steps to run with me. 
Will you go to the theatre ?” 

‘“T wish to hear Armida, but now”—— 

“You shall hear Armida; come.” : 

We passed in silence through Frederic Street; he took a 


- gmail lateral street, and ran with such swiftness that I gould 


with difficulty follow, until we reached a house of a very 
antique appearance. He struck upon the door, and it opened. 
After groping along in the dark, we reached a small ladder, 
and ascended to a chamber in the upper story. My guide 
shut the door of it with care. I heard him open another 
door, and soon he appeared with a light in his hand, which 
enabled me to observe a place, whose singular arrangement 
surprised me not a little. Antique chairs richly garnished, @ 
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clock in a large gilded case, and a large mirror, surrounded 
with massy ornaments, gave to the whole of the furniture a 
painful aspect of tarnished splendor. In the middle of the 
chamber was a small piano, upon which a porcelain ink-horn 
stood, and near it a few leaves of ruled paper. A second 
observation of this little establishment of the composer, con- 
vinced me that they had not been used for a long time, be- 
cause the paper was entirely yellow, and a thick spider’s 
web was woven about the ink-horn. The stranger approach- 
ed a case which stood in an angle of the chamber, and drew 
aside a curtain which concealed it. I then saw there a long 
file of books, handsomely bound, with inscriptions in letters 
of gold, such as Orfeo, Armida, Alceste, Iphigenia ; in short, 
I saw there all the great compositions of Gluck. , | 

“ You possess all the works of Gluck,” said I. He made no 
reply, but a convulsive smile contracted his lips; and the 
play of the muscles of his sinking cheeks, suddenly put in 
motion, made his visage appear wreathed with folds. Fixing 
his look upon me, he seized one of the books—it was the 
Armida—and advanced, with a grave step, towards the 
piano. I immediately took it and placed it upon the desk; 
he seemed pheased with the attention, and opened the book, 
but—what was my astonishment, when I saw a mass of ruled 
paper, and not a single written note. 

He then said :—“TI will play the overture; will you turn the 
leaves?” I promised him so to do, and he played, in a most 
magnificent and masterly manner, strong and heavy harmonies, 
which were nearly conformable to that division with which 
the overture commences, the majestic Tempo di Marcia; but 
the Pallegro did not seem like the usual strain of Gluck. He 
introduced here original measures, which increased my aston- 
ishment more and more. His modulations were very striking, 
and he could find so many brilliant variations to the principal 
movement, that he seemed constantly to renew, and to appear 
under a new form. His countenance positively illuminated. 
Sometimes his brow would knit, and a repressed fury would 
seem on the point of bursting out ; sometimes his eyes, filled 
with tears, would express the most profound grief. Again, 
while both his hands were running over ingenious variations, 
he would sing with a delightful tenor voice, and now would 
imitate, in every particular, with his voice, the noise and roll 
of the kettle drums. I assiduously turned the leaves, in con- 
formity with his looks. The overture was finished, and he 
sunk back in his chair, exhausted, and with his eyes closed. 
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After a few minutes he raised himself, and, in a lively manner, 
turning over many of the white pages of his book, said, in a 
smothered voice :— 

‘‘ All this, Sir, I have written in the spirit of the coun 
of dreams. I have discovered to the profane that which js 
sacred, and a hand of ice is sliding over this inflamed 
heart. It is not broken, only I have been condemned to 


wander with the profane, like an expelled spirit, without 


form, until the eye opened its lustre upon me. Ah! let us 
chant the scenes of Armida.” 

And then he began chanting the last scene of Armida, with 
an expression which thrilled me to the heart. He wandered 
sensibly from the original version; his music was the scene 
of Gluck in his highest range of power. All which hatred, 
love, despair, rage, could produce of strong and animated 
expression, was afforded by his gradations. His voice sound- 
ed like that of a young man, and it ran from the deepest 
chords up to the highest. All my fibres vibrated to his har- 
monies, and I was beside myself. . When the scene terminated, 
I seized his hands, and cried out with an excited voice :— 
‘¢ What then is your power? Who are you?” 

He arose and fixed upon me a severe look, and at the mo- 
ment I was about to repeat the question, he disappeared with 
the light, and left me in the deepest obscurity. I was alone 
for a quarter of an hour, in despair of his return, and had 
begun to seek for the door, when he suddenly re-appeared 
with the light. He wore a rich French habit, embroidered ; 
a beautiful satin vest, and a sword hung by his side. 

I was astounded; he advanced with a solemn air towards 
me, took me pleasantly by the hand, and said, with a smile— 
“ 1 am the Chevalier Gluck.” 


Tue DisconteNtTeD EAGue. 


THERE was a-mountain in the sea, 
And the clouds clomb its hoary sides, 
And washed its base the foaming tides, 

A pillar of heaven it seemed to be ; 

There had it been since time began, 

Still listening to the ocean’s hymn, 
Still trembling to the Thunderer’s limb— 


The loftiest mountain known by man. 
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And always when the skies were blue, 
And sun-light lingered like a crown 
Upon its brow, and slanted down 
Its sides like golden locks, there flew 
From its proud top, an eagle forth, 
With auburn wing, and eye of fire, 
Which went beyond the sight, and higher, 
And then descended to the earth. 


It seemed to go above, and pray, 
That bird of Jove, its master’s eye, 
To rest upon its treasures high, 
While it was forth and far away ; 
And that no lightning wing should burn 
Along the changeful sky, or roam 
With deadening sweep around its home, 
Until it should again return. 


One winter did this eagle sleep, 

Like ice upon a northern sea— 

But with the ice the bird was free ; 
It spread its wings with glittering sweep 
Before the sun and on the wind, 

And o’er the everlasting wave 

Where weaker things had found a grave, 
And left its mountain home behind. 


It sailed, and on a shining morn 
It hovered o’er the giant lands 
Of Spain, where Alp the monarch stands ; 
The surge’s moan—the hunter’s horn 
Rang through the hills—and the loud roar 
Of ocean, with its thousand tones, 
Like chants of nations unto thrones, 
Came sounding from the distant shore. 


The moon was up—the eagle’s wing 
Was poised upon the crystal air, 
And on the mountains, bold and bare, 
The sun had just begun to fling 
His richest rays. Their crowns of snow 
Shone forth like silver helmets on 
The heads of kings, though there had flown 
Whole centuries since their primal glow. | 
% * * 


There came a cloud before the sun— 
There came a tone upon the breeze— 
It came as if the sounding seas 
Were pouring all their voice upon 
A single wind—and then a burst 
roe through the skies from east to west 
As if there was a death of rest, 
And all the hills had fallen accurst. 
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The eagle plumed his wing, and cleft 
The mazy air, and sought his home ; 
And never afterward, to roam, 

Was that high hill of ocean left ; 

And when the limb of Thunder stirred 
Along the skies, that bird would crawl 
And hide beneath the mountain wall, 

As long as e’er its tones were heard. 


It was a fantasy that drove 
That bird to seek a fairer clime, 
For it was weary of its time, 
And had no scene but one to love ; 
But when it came to wander where 
Eternal ice adorns the hills, 
And thunder all the welkin fills, 
It thought its own old home most fair. __. 


And there it lived, and when in years 
Long after this, the traveller past 
Up the high mount, he came at last 
To where in rude rough crags it rears ; 
And with its matted wings outspread, 
Its plumage’glittering in the sun, 
Its eye a ghastly sunken one, 
He found the aged eagle—dead. se De Be 


ScRIBBLINGS. 


_ ‘Tue cacoethes scribendi is no fable. It comes upon a man 
just as the desire to walk or sneeze comes upon him. Itis- 


the instinct to exercise a faculty. What is more delightful 


than to sit down at that dullest of places, a country tavern, 
and scribble? You have been travelling a week, perhaps, 
without touching a quill, and after quieting your appetite 
with their detestable broiled chickens and ham, you stir up 
the fire, and call for “pen, ink and paper for one.” You 
write your own name twenty ways, and your mistress’s, and 
your friend’s, and Boston with a flourishing B, and Saratoga 
with a splendid S; and then you print a little, and draw 4 
caricature, and write an epigram, and perhaps, if you are 4 
lover, a sonnet—though that is a sin. Are you not happy? Is 
it any matter that the rain beats against the window, or that 
the host has no daughter, or the village no library, or, paulo 


fujor a, that the tapster is unskilled in the mystery of a julep? 
O. 
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Sometimes, with a dismal disgust, (thirty or forty pages a 
month is no holiday business,) we throw down our quill on 
the fourteenth of the month, and luxuriate in idleness for a 
week. Never more! At'the end of that time our fingers itch 
for a pen, like a feverish tongue for water. We take a new 
virgin calamus, and trimming the feather without clipping it, 
(nobody but a shopkeeper’s clerk ever clips the feather of a 
pen,) we construct the daintiest nib within the skill of whit- 
tling, and, with a sheet of blue Brandywine, (the pleasantest 
paper to be found in the shops,) sit down to be happy. For 
a subject—it is not much matter. The nucleus is often in- 
versely as the sphere. We would as lief write an elegy on 
Sam Patch, as a puff of the Frugal Housewife. Give us the 
first word, and have at you! At this moment, there lies by 
our side, a manuscript book of choice scraps, anecdotes, odd 
thoughts, queer bits of reading—things which we transcribed 
from the old library books we thumbed in our boyhood, to 
read over when the books themselves, and the years in which 
we read them, should be forgotten. We love to idle away 
an afternoon upon them—reading one and then musing, or, 
if a friend is by us, commenting upon it with a rambling dis- 
connectedness. For instance :— 


“When I was last at ** * a nun made her escape from the Irish 
nunnery. The first thing for which she enquired, when she reached the 
house in which she was to be secreted till she could be conveyed on 
board ship, was a looking-glass. She had entered the convent when only 
five years old, and from that time had never seen her own face. This 
was not vanity. A man in the same situation might have been allowed 
to interpret nosce teipsum in the same manner.—The Hindoo women wear 
@ small mirror in a ring—the Chury, Sir William Jones calls it. We have 
them in pocket books; and the ladies at Antwerp had them set in prayer 
books, for the purpose of what old Latimer calls prinking and pranking at 


mass,” 

It is the most natural thing in the world to love to look at 
one’s own face. We maintain it. There may be no more 
vanity in it than in watching one’s own thoughts, or in singing | 
to one’s self. We never asked a handsome man the question, 
but a delightful fellow, whom we once knew, the ugliest man 
we ever saw, took infinite amusement in watching the changes 
of his own face while he was talking, and in contemplating 
himself when alone. There is a deal of curious philosophy 
to be spun out of these visible workings of thought. It is 
like studying the phenomena of light by the dial, or looking 
at the machinery of a watch. Why should not a man be as 
interested to seé. the expression produced by his conscious 
thought, as a woman to peruse the face of her child? We 
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think well of Narcissus. The Irish nun shall be our saint fo, 
the nonce—excommunicated though she be. It was a pleas. 
ant fashion they once had of wearing mirrors at the waist, 
Tasso speaks of it in his description of Rinaldo :— 


“Dal fianco de l’amante, estranio arnese 
Un christallo pendea, lucido e netto.” 


What is the first thing you do in the morning ? Why—look 
in the glass.* What-is the last thing you do before tying on 
your bandanna? Why—look in the glass. It is as natural to 
walk up to the mirror when alone, or with only a friend in 
the room, as it is to drop upon the sofa after it. What is a 
room without one? It is the only fault we have heard found 
with the Tremont—there are no glasses in the parlors. There 
is much taste, by the way, in selecting and placing a mirror, 
If your frontispiece is too broad, it is an innocent self-decep- 
tion to get one that elongates it; if too thin—one that ab- 
breviates it. Rose mirrors are justifiable, we think. They 
put you in good humor with your complexion, and self-com- 
placency is the basis of half the virtues. 

Among other pleasant and amusing things which have 
passed away in these common-place times, is the old practice 
of speaking freely of the person and accomplishments of his 
Nether Majesty. We came across, sometime ago, a sermon 
by the old Spanish divine, Vieyra, in which he gravely dis- 
cusses that appendage, which Mr. Coleridge says, the devil, 
to amuse himself in his walks, “‘ switches backwards and for- 
wards, as a gentleman switches his cane.” } 


“ All painters represent the devil with a tail, and in one of the prints to 
the Dutch translation of Bunyan’s Holy War, it may be seen in what 
manner his breeches maker accommodates it. Pereant qui ante nos nostra 
dizissent, .. might be said on this occasion, by the author of that stanza in 
the Devil’s Thoughts, which describes this convenient tail-hole. But 
though “sn and painters agree that he wears a tail, and that it is in that 

lace where tails are more appropriate than in the situation where the 
ber places them; and though many sinners, and still more saints who 
have seen him, have noticed this appendage, it is not so generally known 
how he came by it. It grew at his fall, as an outward and visible token 
bsi8¥ he had lost the rank of an angel, and was fallen to the level of @ 
rute. 


It is mighty comforting to one’s faith to know all these 
personal peculiarities. We dare fear that we should never 
have cordially believed in the devil’s entity, if the tail, and 


* There are certain tribes of Negroes, Mr. Southey says, who take for 
the Deity of the day the first thing they see in the morning. If they are 
ever civilized, their idol will be a pretty constant one. 
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the maniiér of wearing it, had not been particularly described. 
What a distinctness it gives to one’s ideal to read in plain 
print 

“ His coat it was red, and his breeches were blue, 

With a hole behind, where his tail went through.” 


Of how many sins are we innocent, that would have needed 
assoilzie, had we not known that the devil was at our elbow 
egging us on, and in the mere spirit of contradiction kept 
virtuous. Like all other violent - prejudices, however, we 
think this one re-acts. They paint him too black. When we 
come to find out that spite of his horns, he is a very pleasant 
felow—sometimes of a jocose turn—we feel a charity for 
him. Our sense of justice carries us into the other extreme. 
I remember being delighted with Burns’s sympathy for him, 
when I was just pricked in the conscience for my own grow- 
ing good opinion :— 

“ But, fare you weel, auld Nickie Ben, 
O wad ye take a thought an’ men! 
Ye aiblins might—I dinna ken— 

Still hae a stake— 


I’m wae to think upon yon den 
Fen for your sake !” 


The German legends make Auld Clootie quite an interest- 
ing character. He is as good in a romance as Ceur de Lion. 
He fiddles in the villages, plays mountebank in the baronial 
castles, keeps scholar-company, and talks metaphysics like | 
an angel. We are persuaded he has been particularly ami- 
able in Germany—possibly from their plucking so freely of 
the tree of knowledge. He is sure of them by and by. In 
New England, it must be confessed, he is in bad odor. He 
went too far in the Salem business. Old Cotton Mather has 
ae faithful a historian ; and, as Hajji says, “ his face is 

ack !” 


It is getting so much the fashion to be melancholy and 
gentlemanlike, that we fear laughter will become obsolete. 
We have not heard a healthy, reasonable guffaw for some 
nine months. It is the secret, we doubt not, of modern dys- 
pepsia ; and the lately discovered cure for it, gr | the 
stomach,) goes far to sustain the supposition. e peril our 
authenticity by the question ; but what so redolent of a noble 
heart, as an unchecked burst of laughter—with or without 
occasion? It is no more necessary, in our mind, to have 
something to laugh at before we relax our muscles, than to 
wait for an errand before we walk. The court jester, we are 
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persuaded, did as much for the health of the old nobles gg 
the court physician. It would be a shrewd prescription, bet. 
ter than pills, that should order “ provocatives to laughter 
to be taken (not) fasting.” An English writer, some years, 
seems to have had quite a contrary apprehension :— 


“ According to old physicians, perfect melancholy is the complexion of 
the ass. This would have supplied a good allusion in the days of Bey 
Jonson, when it was the humor of fools to be melancholy. It would be 
well if our fools could be persuaded into the same humor, but they imi- 
tate the magpie instead of the owl. We shall lose our character as 
serious nation. In all that sort of conversation which is denominated 
small talk, and of which, like small beer, most use is made, it may be 
observed that the listener always laughs. Young ladies would do well to 
remember, that if laughter displays dimples, it creates dells; and young 
gentlemen, when they practise at the glass, would also do well to observe 
how far more becoming a long face is than a broad one. Broad faces are 
vulgar, and of all things they should avoid vulgarity. Laughter is a ple- 
beian emotion; nothing beyond a silent and transitory simper should ever 
be indulged in by the refined ranks. Be melancholy, be melancholy, 
according to your complexion! It was when our statesmen had long 
faces, that the phrase long-headed was introduced as synonimous with | 
wise. Ifthe national physiognomy goes on for another century receding 
from the oval, as it has done for the last, the next new mythology will 
make the man in the moon our progenitor, and prove the genealogy by 
the likeness.” 


We hate quibbling in every shape. It is using a trenchant 
weapon to kill flies. The understanding is demeaned. Here 
is a scrap, however, which we met somewhere, a little out of 
the usual vein of such trifles. It is called Poetical Moods 
and ‘lenses :— 

“ He who plays off the amiable in verse, and writes to display his own 
fine feelings, is in the sentimental or indicative mood. Didactic poets are 
in the imperative, satirists in the potential, your amourist in the optative. 
The classification is defective in the other moods.—The fame of those 
who write personal satire is in the present tense, .. that of most poets in 
the imperfect. The great ones who are dead, in the perfect, .. the great 
ones who are living must be content to have theirs in the future.” 

In the life of Raleigh, there is a poem, which runs a great - 
deal in my memory, said to have been written by Sir Walter 
the night preceding his execution. It is in the strain of old- 
fashioned sanctity, in times when everything was allegorized 
to a ludicrous degree. A reviewer of the biography praises 
it, very justly, however, for its “troubled wildness of thought 

and expression :”— 
Give me my scallop-shell of quiet, 
My staff of faith to walk upon, 
My scrip of joy—immortal diet ; 
My bottle of salvation, 


My gown of glory, hopes true gage, 
And thus [ll take my pilgrimage. 
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Blood must be my bodies balmer, 
While my soul, like quiet palmer, 
Travelleth toward the land of heaven ; 
No other balm will here be given. 


Over the silver mountains 

Where spring the nectar fountains, 
There will I kiss 
The bowl of bliss, 

And drink mine everlasting fill 

Upon every milken hill ; 

My soul will be a-dry before, 

But after, it will thirst no more. 


T’ll take them first 
To quench my thirst, . 
And taste of nectar’s suckets 
At those clear wells 
Where sweetness dwells, 
Drawn up by saints in crystal buckets. 


Then by that happy blestful day, 
More peaceful pilgrims I shall see, 

‘That have cast off their rags of clay, 
And walk apparelled fresh like me. 


And when our bodies and all we 
Are filled with immortality, 

Then the blest paths we'll travel, 
Strewed with rubies thick as gravel, 


_ Ceilings of diamond, sapphire flowers, 


High walls of coral, pearly bowers. 


From thence to heaven’s bribeless hall, 


Where no corrupted voices brawl, 

No conscience molten into gold, 

No forged accuser bought or sold, 

No cause deferred, no vain-spent journey, 
For there Christ is the king’s attorney ; 
Who pleads for all without degrees ; 

And he hath angels, but no fees. 


And when the twelve grand million jury 
Of our sins, with direful fury 

Against our souls black verdicts give, 
Christ pleads his death, and then we live. 


Be thou my speaker, taintless pleader ! 
Unblotted lawyer! true proceeder ! 
Thou wouldst salvation e’en for alms, 
Not with a bribed lawyer’s palms. 


And this is mine eternal plea 

To him that made heaven, earth and sea ; 
That since my flesh must die so soon, 
And want a head to dine next noon, 
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Just at the stroke, when my veins start and spread, 
Set on my soul an everlasting head! » 

Then am I ready, like a palmer fit, 

To tread those bless’d paths which before I writ. 
Of death and judgment, heaven and hell, 

Who oft doth think, must needs die well. 


The pun upon angels, (pieces of money,) and the conceit of 
dining without a head, mar its beauty. 

I have a passion for reading prefaces. Nothing in the 
book lets me into the author’s character like his preface. He 
writes that without his mask. He has played his part, and 
he comes off the stage to chat with you in his simple dress, 
Some men have said their best things in this way. Ben Jon- 
son’s famous sentiment was struck out in writing his dedica- 
tion to Volpone :— 


“If men, (he says,) will impartially, and not asquint, look towards the 
offices and functions of a poet, they will easily conclude to themselves 
the impossibility of any man’s becoming a great poet without being first 
a good man.” ‘ 


Sir Walter Scott’s prefaces, I think, are among his best 
writings, and make us more acquainted with himself than the 
novels they precede. The new romance of Darnley has a 
capital preface. There is an old play which is thus intro- 
duced to Queen Elizabeth :-— | 


“Most high and happy princess! we must tell you a tale of the Man 
in the Moon, which, if it seem ridiculous for the method, or superfluous 
for the matter, or for the means incredible; for three faults we can make 
but one excuse ;—it is a tale of the Man in the Moon.” 


Commend that fellow to us, now, for a free companion. I 
can see him as easily as this hand. Who would not, reading 
such a preface, endorse the writer for a merry heart, at any 
risk short of his salvation? 

A book may show you an author’s mind, but his preface 
shows you his heart. A writer speaks there of his difficulties 
and his hopes, and, sometimes, of his enemies. The themes 
are such as must draw upon the writer’s modesty, and energy, 
and magnanimity. I have seen a preface to an indifferent 
book, which made me love the author. His heart was better 
than his head. But when a great mind, coupled with a great 
heart, is to be seen in such writings, there are few things you 
may read with so much profit and delight. Your blood will 
mount to read Dr. Channing’s Preface to the new edition of 
his works, just published. it is rather a malapropism to speak 
of so noble a work in so frifling an article, but we cannot 
forbear a passing tribute. 1: should be written in letters of 
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old. There is a delicate and high-minded magnanimity 
about it which is unsurpassed. He says :— 


«] esteem it a privilege, that my writings have called forth many stric- 
tures, and been subjected to an unsparing criticism. 1 know that in some 
things I must have erred. I cannot hope, that even in my most success- 
ful efforts, I have done full justice to any great truth. Deeply conscious 
of my fallibleness, I wish none of my opinions to be taken on trust, nor 
would I screen any from the most rigorous examination. If my oppo- 
nents have exposed my errors, I owe them a great debt; and should I 
fail, through the force of prejudice, to see and acknowledge my obligation 
to them in this life, I hope to do so in the future world. 

“T have declined answering the attacks made on my writings, not from 
contempt of my opponents, among whom are men of distinguished ability 
and acknowledged virtue, but because I believed that I should do myself 
and others more good, by seeking higher and wider views, than by de- 
fending what I had already offered. I feared that my mind might be- 
come stationary by lingering round my own writings. I never doubted, 


that if anything in these were worthy to live, it would survive all assaults, - 


and I was not anxious to uphold, for a moment, what was doomed, by its 
want of vital energy, to pass away. 

“There is one charge, to which, it may be thought, that I ought to have 
replied—the charge of misrepresenting the opinions of my opponents. 
When I considered, however, that in so doing I should involve myself in 
personal controversy, the worst of all controversies, I thought myself 
bound to refrain. Had I entered on this discussion, I must have spoken 
with great freedom, and should have caused great exasperation. 1 must 
have set down as a grave moral offence, the disingenuousness so common 
at the present day, which, under pretence of maintaining old opinions, so 
disguises and discolors them, that they can with difficulty be recognised. 
1 must have thrown back the charge of misrepresentation, and shown 
how unfairly I was reproached with ascribing to my adversaries opinions, 
which I supposed them to reject, and which I only affirmed to be neces- 
sarily involved in their acknowledged doctrines. I must have met the 
quotations from their standard authors, which were arrayed against me, 
by showing that these were examples of the self-contradiction, or incon- 
sistency, which is inseparable from error. What kind of a controversy 
would have grown out of such a reply, can easily be conjectured. I cer- 
tainly did not think, that, by provoking it, I should aid the cause of good 
morals or good manners, of piety or peace. That I have never been 
unjust to those who differ from me, I dare not say ; for, in this particular, 
better men than myself often err. Perhaps, too, I ought to apprehend, 
that I have sometimes wanted due deference to the feelings of those, 
whose opinions I have called in question; for I have been loudly re- 
proached with the want of Christian tenderness. I can only say, and 
here I speak confidently, that I have written nothing in anger or unkind- 
hess ; and that I now retain the strong language which has given offence, 
only because it seems to me to be demanded by the greatness of the truths 
which J defend, and of the errors which I oppose.” 


We have been sneered at by Mr. Walsh for the poor tribute 
we once paid, in our perhaps too hasty enthusiasm, to the 
eloquence of Dr. Channing. We are fully conscious how un- 
important it must be to this imperial critic, whether so humble 
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an aspirant as ourself resents or submits in silence to his cep. 
sure. We thank Heaven, that while it is proper to our hn- 
mility to do the latter, the object of our poor eulogy has no 
need of the former. Even the bolt of Mr. Walsh, thunder. 
bearer as he is, falls harmless from such a mark. But though, 
_ in returning to the subject, we scarce hope to meet the eye, 
far less to stir the gall of this sower of nettles upon the poet's 
grave,* we cannot help holding up to his readers and our own 
the beautiful example we have quoted, that its forbearing and 
mild dignity may be contrasted, for a single moment, with 
the envious and cankered productions of his satirist. It is 
better than any or all argument. Show us a line of Mr, 
Walsh’s that approaches either the intellectual elevation, or 
the goodness of heart displayed in that preface, and we will con- 
fess that he detracted from the author’s excellence, if not with 
good judgment, at least with an honest mind. We are aware 
that a character may be over-praised—possibly that we have 
over-wrought our picture of Dr. Channing—but, however that 
may have been, it did not become the years or the dignity of 
Mr. Walsh to deny, with a school-boy’s petulant envy, that 
his great contemporary was worthy of it. The passage par- 
ticularly sneered at, was one in which we expressed some 
diffiidence of our ability to analyze the mind of Dr. Channing. 
We dare say we are not so good a judge of modesty as Mr. 
Walsh—but it certainly appeared to us, at the time, a very 
proper diffidence, and, with Mr. Walsh’s leave, it was a very 
sincere one. We would not recommend the analysis even to 
him—for though, in matters of mere knowledge he is doubt- 
less sufficiently authentic, there is a quality in the character 
of Dr. Channing he would not well understand—a human. 
love pervading every sentiment that springs within him. We 
have said too much, however, and we leave the subject. 

To return to prefaces, here is a part of one by Richard 
Flecknoe,t which will probably outlive his verses :— 


“ There is none prints more, nor publishes less than I, for I print only 
for myself and private friends. I write chiefly to avoid idleness, and 


* The indignation felt throughout the country at Mr. W's unnecessary 
and unfeeling attack upon Byron, has made the fact too general to have 
escaped the notice of the reader. 


+ The only verse of Flecknoe I could ever remember, is one from an 
Invocation to Silence :— 


“Sacred Silence, thou that art 
Flood-gate of the deepest heart, 
Offspring of a heavenly kind, 
Frost of the mouth, and thaw of the mind, 
Admiration’s readiest tongue. 
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‘nt to avoid the imputation; and as others do it to live after they are 
dead, I do it only not to be thought dead whilst I am alive. Epigram, in 
general, is a quick and short kind of writing, rather a sligAt than any 

t force of the spirit, and therefore the more fit for me, who love not to 
take pains in anything, and rather affect a little negligence than too great 
curiosity. For these here, they are chiefly in praise of worthy persons, 
of which none ever had a more plentiful supply than I, having been al- 
ways conversant with the best and worthiest in all places where I came ; 
and amongst the rest, with ladies, in whose conversation, as in an academy 
of virtue, I learnt nothing but goodness, saw nothing but nobleness, and 
one might as well be drunk in a crystal fountain, as have any evil thought 
whilst they were in their company, which I shail gladly always remember 
as the happiest and innocentest part of my life.” 


There is a fine chivalry in this that is truly admirable. The 
two things most observable about this obscure author, indeed, 
are two which were not very common to the writers of his— 
age—perfect openness and great purity. He probably was 
thought puritanical by his licentious contemporaries. 

A burlesque was written upon Glover’s Leonidas, among 
the many criticisms it called forth in its day, which would not 
be much amiss in an application to more modern epics. It is 
called the argument of an epic poem, entitled, “ Jack, the 
Giant Killer 


“Book 1. A poetico-historical account how Jack went to an old witch 
to enquire how to make himself glorious. How the old witch told him 
he must be knocked on the head at the Straits of Gibraltar. How Jack, 
who laughed at all witchcraft, followed the old witch’s advice, but first 
took leave of his wife and family. 

“2. How Jack travelled and travelled till he came to the Straits. How 
— sent word to Jack he would eat him up. How Jack bade him 
go hang. 

“3. How the Giant brought all the world to fight against Little Jack. 

“4.5. How Jack’s men fought with the Giant’s men; but neither Jack 
nor the Giant did anything. ‘ 

“6. 7. How prince Prettyman fell in love, and how Miss Airy killed 
herself for the man she never spoke to. 

“8.9, How Jack, who for a long while said nothing, said his prayers, 
went out, and was knocked on the head.” . 


There is a story related by Lactantius which may interest 
the Benedict portion of my readers. Hymeneals are delicate 
matters of discussion always, and a bachelor may be forgiven 
for simply quoting, without comment, the origin of a disease, 
of which the symptoms are not so consistent that he can tell 

whether it is a fever or an ague :— 


_“Hymen was a beautiful youth of Athens, who, for the love of a young 
virgin, disguised himself, and assisted at the (Eleusinian) rites: and at this 
time, he, together with his beloved and diyers other young ladies of that 
city, was surprised and carried off by pirates; who, supposing him to 
be what he appeared, lodged him with his mistress. In the dead of the 
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night, when the robbers were all asleep, he rose and cut their throats 
Thence making hasty way back to Athens, he bargained with the parents 
that he would restore to them their daughter and all her companions, jf 
they would consent to her marriage with him. They did so, and this 
marriage proving remarkably happy, it became the custom to invoke the 
name of Hymen at all nuptials.” 


It was a pretty distinction made by some writer, whose 
name we have forgotten, (if we ever knew it) :— 


“ Hast thou anything? Share it with me and I will pay thee the worth 
of it. Art thou anything? Oh then let us exchange souls!” 


And speaking of distinctions reminds me of one made by the 
Jesuit Richeome, in his Pilgrim of Loretto, between Contem. 
plation and Meditation. It is, if not philosophical, at least 
ingenious :— 


“ Contemplation is a regard of the eyes of the soul, fastened attentively 
upon some object, as if, after having meditated of the creation, she should 
set the eye of her understanding fast affixed upon the greatness of God, 
upon the beauty of the heavens; or, having discoursed of the passion of 
our Saviour, she beholdeth him present, and seeth him crucified, and 
without any other discourse, persevereth constantly in this spectacle. 
Then the soul doth contemplate upon: her meditation: so that contempla- 
tion is more than meditation, and as it were the end thereof; and it 
groweth and springeth upon it many times, as the branch doth upon the 
body of the tree, or the flower upon the branch. For the understanding 
having attentively, and with many reasons, to and fro meditated the mys- 
tery, and gathered divers lights together, doth frame unto herself’ a clear 
knowledge, whereof, without further discourse one way or other, she 
enjoyeth, as I may say, a vision, which approacheth to the knowledge of 
angels. Hereof we learn the difference betwixt these two actions; for 
meditation is less clear, less sweet, and more painful than contemplation ; 
it is as the reading of a book, which must be done sentence after sentence ; 
but contemplation is like casting the eyes upon a picture, discerning all at 
once. Meditation is like eating; contemplation is like drinking, . . a work 
more sweet, cooling, and more delicate, ..less labor and more pleasure 
than eating is. For he that meditateth taketh an antecedent, doth behold, 
weigh and consider it, as it were, chewing the meat with some pain ; and 
afterward doth gather conclusions one after another, as it were, swallow- 
ing down of morsels, and taketh his pleasure by pieces ; but he that con- 
templateth receiveth his object without pain, swiftly, and as it were, alto- 
gether, as if he took a draught of some delicate wine. Such is meditation, 
and such is contemplation.” 


I have always felt a Christian charity for Egotism. It1s 
the most venial sin in the calendar. Few things have given 
me more pleasure than a remark of Coleridge, that the most 
interesting passages of a book, to him, are those in which the 
author developes his own character. A day or two since | 
met with the following sensible comment upon the same 
‘simple sin 
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«Jt is hard and uncandid to censure the great reformers in philosophy 
and religion, for their egotism and boastfulness. It is scarcely possible for 
a man to meet with continued personal abuse, on account of his superior 
talents, without associating more and more the sense of the value of his 
discoveries or detections with his own person. ‘The necessity of igen. | 
unjust contempt, forces the most modest man into a feeling of pride an 
gelf-consciousness. How can a tall man help thinking of his size, when 
dwarfs are constantly standing on tiptoe beside him? Paracelsus was a 
braggard and a quack ; so was Cardan ; but it was their merits, and not their 
follies, which drew upon them that torrent of detraction and calumny, which 
compelled them so frequently to think and write concerning themselves, 
that at length it became a habit to do so. Wolff too, though not a boaster, 
was yet persecuted into a habit of egotism, both in his prefaces, and in 
his ordinary conversation ; and the same holds good of the founder of the 
Brunonian System, and of his great name-sake Giordano Bruno. The 
more decorous manners of the present age have attached a disproportion- 
ate opprobrium to this foible, and many, therefore, abstain with cautious 
prudence from all displays of what they feel. Nay, some do actually 
flatter themselves that they abhor all egotism, and never betray it either 
in their writings or discourse. But watch these men narrowly ; in the 
greater number of cases you will find their thoughts, feelings, and mode 
of expression, saturated with the passion of contempt, which is the con- 
centrated vinegar of egotism.” 


Who is so blest as not to be obliged, twice in the week at 
least, to endure a discussion of the weather? It is one of the 
horrors of life. A new fact, or a new phrase upon the sub- 
ject is, all the world knows, desirable at any sacrifice. That 
time of life is coming to us all, when the changes of the at- 
mosphere are matters as momentous as meals. It behoves us 
to prepare for the sieges of these button-hole talkers ; for 
since there is no escape, one may as well submit to be agree- 
able. In a pleasant book we met lately the following re- 
marks upon climate. They are not so old but they may 
answer, upon emergency, to pose one’s grandmother withal :— 


“It is long since many, of whom I am one, (says Lord Dreghorn,) have 
maintained that the seasons are altered ; that it is not so hot now in sum- 
mer as when we were boys. Others laugh at this, and say, that the sup- 
posed alteration proceéds from an alteration in ourselves ; from our having 
become older, and consequently colder. In 1783 or 1784, in the course 
of'a conversation I had with my brewer, who is very intelligent and emi- 
hent in his way, he maintained that an alteration had taken place. This 
observation he made from a variety of circumstances; the diminution of 
the number of swallows, the coldness that attends rain, the alteration in 
the hours of labor at the time of sowing barley, which a great many years 
ag0 was a work performed very early in the morning, on account of the 
intenseness of the heat after the sun had been up some time. He added, 
that for many years past, he had found that the barley did not malt as for- 
merly, and the period he fixed on was the year in which the earthquake at 

isbon happened. I was much surprised at this last observation, and did 
not pay much attention to it till last summer, when I happened to read 

Annales Politiques of Linguet, a very scarce book, which I was sure 
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my brewer had never read; for there, to my astonishment, I found the 
very same opinion, with this additional fact, that in Champagne, where 
he was born, they have not been able, since that earthquake, to make the 
same wine. He says too, that he has seen the title-deeds of several estates 
in Picardy, which proved that at that time they had a number of excellent 
vineyards, but that now no such crop can be reared there. He also at. 
tempts to account philosophically for that earthquake having such effects, 

“Thus far Lord Dreghorn. The country about Placencia, (the retreat 
of Charles V,) once one of the most fertile parts of Spain, is said by the 
inhabitants to have lost its fertility since that great earthquake. It js 
another extraordinary fact upon the same subject, that the herring fishery 
on our eastern coast commences now a month later than it did in the days 
of our grandfathers. 

“That the climate of England is changed within the last half century, 
is now generally admitted. Mr. Williams has lately attempted to account 
for it, by the great introduction of foreign trees and grasses, which, being 
natives of hotter climates, give out a far greater evaporation than our own 
indigenous vegetables. I have only seen an account of this gentleman’s 
book, not the book itself. The fact is very curious, and the application 
highly ingenious. But it is manifest that this solution is not adequate to 
the phenomenon ; for change of climate is equally complained of in other 
countries, where planting is not in fashion, and where no improvements 
in agriculture have been introduced. 'To those countries it is not appl.- 
cable, neither will it explain the increased prevalence of west and south- 
west winds. 

“Mr. Williams proposes that electric mills should be erected over the 
country, to supply electricity to the atmosphere, when there is a deficien- 
cy, and draw it off when there is an excess. Darwin’s scheme for towing 
ice-islands to the tropics was nothing when compared to this. But let 
philosophy tell us all its dreams; the more projects the better; there is no 
danger of their being adopted before they have been well weighed, and 
though ninety-nine may deserve the ridicule which the whole hundred 
are sure to incur, the hundredth may nevertheless succeed.” 


Notes upon A RAMBLE. 


FirtEen or twenty miles above the junction of the St. 
Lawrence with the Utawa, the steamer, in which we had made 
a part of our passage, came to a landing, at a small mongrel 
village on the south shore. Between here and the Utawa lay 
the Rapids of the Split Rock—the most dangerous upon the 
river. We had been told, however, by some acquaintances 
who had passed us at Prescott, that the excitement of running 
them in a batteau was worth the hazard, and by the time the 
coaches were ready for the ladies, who were to take the ro 
down upon the bank, we had hired a flat-bottomed boat of 
the country, with a dozen stout Canadians, and embarked. 
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For the first mile or two we ran side by side with the com- 

any on shore, and kept up a very animating communication 
by shouting and signals ; but we soon shot ahead at the rate 
of fifteen miles in the hour, and became too much engrossed 
with our own adventure to find time to regret the parting. 
The water was very low, and the rocks, of course, much more 
prominent and dangerous than usual. For myself, I soon 
became dizzy with the motion. The waves broke over us 
constantly, and spite of the most voluble French oaths of our 
boatmen, and their utmost exertions, we were whirled about 
by every sweep of the current, with a suddenness and rapidity 
which took away our breath. An egg-shell in a brook run- 
ning down a hill-side, would make much such a passage. It 
was not with an ordinary degree of satisfaction that I set my 
foot once more upon solid land. We arrived at the point 
where the two rivers meet, a half hour sooner than our land 
travellers, wet to the skin, and glad to use the interval we had 
gained to recover our self-possession. ‘The next boat lay on 
the Utawa side, and we embarked at sunset upon this most 
beautiful of rivers, repeating the fine stanzas of Moore, with 
an enthusiasm which could scarce have been exceeded upon 
the same spot by the poet’s own. An hour or two after, the 
moon rose magnificently, and, with a delightful party who 
had joined us, we spent hour after hour upon deck, waltzing, 
and singing, and promenading—the gayest and happiest, I 
cannot but think, of all whom that night’s moon shone upon. 
For myself, I look upon it as one of those few and rare mo- 
ments in my life which I could have wished eternal. I do 
not believe I am capable of a more full and even pulse of 
happiness, than beat that night under the bright moon, to the 
measure of a rude waltz sung by our Canadian sailors. I 
have danced to the finest instrumental music, and in the blaze 
of a hundred lamps, with a duller heart. : 

I had Jain in my berth an hour, unable to sleep after so 
much excitement, when a universal cry from the ladies’ cabin 
roused the whole boat’s company from their beds. We were 
upon deck in an instant, ladies and all ; our indistinct appre- 
hensions and toud voices contrasting strangely with the beau- 
tifal quiet of midnight upon the breezeless and moon-lit 
river. It was difficult to come at the story with fifty narra- 
tors all telling it at once, but we made out, after a while, that 
one of the ladies, lying awake, saw a man enter the cabin on 
uiptoe and extinguish the candle. The moon shone in strongly, 
and she observed him, after listening a moment, approach one 
of the berths in which a watch ticked very loudly, and imme- 
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diately heard a scream. In feeling for the watch, he had laid 
his hand accidently on the owner’s face. A general outery 
followed, and in the confusion the fellow escaped. The 
cabin was searched, the ladies’ fears quieted, and we once 
more parted for the night. The last person to enter the gen- 
tlemen’s cabin was a powerful, irascible Scotchman, the hus- 
band of the lady who had been so unceremoniously disturbed, 
He came in boiling with passion, and depositing a horse- 
pistol upon the table, prepared to retire. In the confusion of 
his faculties, however, his idea of the cabin had got reversed, 
and going to a berth directly opposite his own, he, of course, 
found it occupied. It immediately struck him that the occu- 
pant must be the thief, who had taken advantage of his ab- 
sence to secrete himself in the vacant place. He cocked his 
pistol instantly, dragged the man, half asleep, from his berth, 
and presenting it at his head, commanded him to confess 
the robbery. It was rather an appalling demand, but the 
culprit declared his innocence very positively, and one of the 
gentlemen setting the enraged Scotchman right about the 
localities of the cabin, he made an apology, and we once 
more betook ourselves to our dreams. , 

At La Chine, nine miles above Montreal, we took the land 
again, and at ten o’clock entered the suburbs of the Canadian 
capital. It can scarcely be conceived what a strange air and 
aspect they present to the eye of a New Englander. The 
lower population is mainly French, and the style of architec- 


ture, the dress of the people, and the furniture of the rooms, 
~ (which had large windows, without sashes or blinds, into 


which we looked easily as we passed,) were totally different 
from our own. The houses were all alike, built with one 
story, close upon the street, the whole interior exposed to the 
passers by, and the women and children sitting upon the 
steps in front, chattering with true French volubility, and 
dressed with more attention to show than decency. ‘The men 
were fine, picturesque looking fellows, in caps and red sashes, 
dark haired, and with clear olive complexions. It seemed 
impossible that by merely crossing a river one could find such 
a perfectly different population. 
We obtained lodgings at the new Masonic Hall, a splendid 
Hotel, overlooking the St. Lawrence from the rear piazzas, 
and at that time extremely well kept. I commend the rooms 
upon the river side to all travelling lovers of the comfortable 
picturesque. It is not an every day pleasure to sit upon the 
ottoman in one’s own window, and see one of the most mag- 
nificent rivers in the world rolling in the moon-light beneath. 
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We spent a gay week in Montreal. The parades upon the 
Champ de Mars were, like those of all British troops, very 
splendid, and aside from the military evolutions, the fine 
music drew together the fashion and beauty of the city, and 
jit was, for an hour or two of each day, a most delightful 
lounge. The drive round the mountain was another pleasant 
incident ; the views as you descend towards Montreal being 
extremely fine; and between these, and boatings upon the 
river, and visits to the nunneries, we had little time unem- 
ployed, and less unamused. I was awaked one morning by 
the matin bells of a convent near by, at sunrise. I arose 
immediately, and went out with the intention of seeing the 
night mist roll up from the river—always one of the most 
beautiful sights, to me, in nature. In passing through a nar- 
row street, I observed an open gate which disclosed the 
prettily cultivated yard of a back chapel. Girls and children 
of all ages were entering to their morning devotions, and spite 
of their surprised looks, I went in with them, and entered the 
open oratory. With the exception of the priest, I was the 
only male there ; and I stood unobserved by him, behind one 
of the pillars, till the kneeling part of the service was over. 
Some thirty or forty nuns were kneeling round the room, 
whose faces I did not see till they arose, and then but for a 
moment. { had merely time to glance round, and observe 
that they were all advanced somewhat in years, and not very 
temptingly beautiful, when the priest stepped forward and 
requested me politely to retire. I apologized for my mistake, 
but was not displeased to have seen, even as an intruder, the 
interior of a forbidden sanctuary. As I went out I stopped a 
moment to speak to a nun in a long black stole, who was 
ringing the matin bell in a small recess at the side of the 
entrance, but though the color came very prettily over her 
cheek and forehead, she would make me no answer; and 
plucking a branch of sweet briar from the wall of the chapel, 
as a memorial of the adventure, I passed on. 

_ The morning was a glorious one. I reached the side of the 
river Just as the mist was hovering, with the merely percepti- 
ble motion of a west wind, upon the line of the opposite 
shore. It lay in long wavy wreaths, in whose thin skirts 
Ossian’s most delicate spirit might have been “ folded,” sway- 
Ing into curves as it rose, with the wonderful gracefulness 
peculiar to such slight bodies. The boats were just begin- 
ning to move out from the shores upon their daily occupa- 
tions, the voices of the sailors from the different craft lying 
in the river were distinctly audible, and the regular sweep of 
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the oars plying upon a long raft far off upon the other side, 


" came over the smooth water with a measured harmony, not a 


little “tunable to the ear.” I thought, as I never have failed 
to think, when chance has driven me out at day-break, that 
lying a-bed at so sweet an hour was a sin against nature. It 
is well, that, like the fruits of the earth, her beauties are so 
prodigal, that waste still leaves plenty. But it is worth the 
while, even of those who see only the setting sun’s loveliness, 
and prefer being “ minions of the moon” to leaving their pil- 
lows early, to get up once in a while with the day, and see 
‘“‘ what a glory nature can put on.” 

We embarked that day in a splendid steamer for Quebec. 
The river widens so much below Montreal, and the shores are 
so low and uniform, that there was little amusement in the 
passage beyond the tafferail of the deck. By making five 
meals a day, however, reading a little, and eating a great 
deal, we contrived not to be weary of each other and the © 
world till a decent bed-time. A late sleep the next morning 
brought us to Quebec, at the only rational breakfast hour~ 
10 o’clock. The approach to this nobly fortified city is im- 
posing in the extreme. Whereas Silliman’s Journal, however, 
and travellers innumerable have described all its wonders, 
and exhausted all the apostrophes a gentleman cares to use, I 
shall pass over my sensations at the approach, begging the 
reader to take for granted all the enthusiasm proper on such 
an occasion. | 

The first thing which caught my eye on nearing the pier, 
was a Highlander in full national military costume. He was 
an immense fellow, (as indeed all the men of this Scotch 
regiment were,) and his fierce dress, high cheek bones, and 
immense cap, gave his appearance the physical superiority of 
a giant. His jacket, kilt and mantle were of plaid, the kilt 
reaching not quite to the knee, and leaving his legs bare 
down to the plaided stocking, which a little more than cov- 
ered his ankle. The ladies were a little shocked at his ap- 
pearance, and for myself I wondered if the Indian’s principle 
of “face all over,” would keep a bare leg warm during @ 
Canadian winter. I never saw a more warlike figure, and the 
next day, upon parade, the contrast between this wild dress, 
and the tame neatness of the English regiments, was very 
striking. I would have pitted those fifty Highlanders against 
five handred of their closc coated neighbors. The colonel 
of the Scotch regiment was one of the old legendary line of 
Douglas’s—an immense man, seven feet in height, and well 
proportioned. He quite realized one’s ideal of Roderick 
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Dhu. An additional interest was attached to the corps he 
commanded, from its having been conspicuous at the battle of 
Waterloo. Nearly.all the soldiers composing it wore the 
order of merit won upon that field. 

I could not help observing, by the way, (talking of soldiers,) 
how singularly a garrison town appears to an unwarlike Yan- 
kee. The familiarity of soldiers with the citizens, the ming- 
ling, without notice, of red coats and frieze coats, the do- 
mestic uses the common soldiers are put to, hewing wood and 
drawing water—it was all queer and amusing to us. Ina 
shop four feet by two, stocked with gingerbread and knitting 
needles, would be seen sitting a six-foot grenadier, chatting 
with the old woman or her daughter. I saw one fellow sitting 
on a tailor’s shop-board, and kicking his heels against the 
counter in the most familiar converse with master Snip. In- 
deed, the tailor had the air of the better man. Another, a 
corporal by his chevron, held a man’s horse and took a shil- 
ling for it. Are these men, then, stuff for heroes? The 
question was as natural as to breathe. 

The Hotels in Quebec—I tell it on the compulsion of ve- 
racity—are famous for two small evils—fleas and famine. One 
aggravates the other. Violent exercise in self-defence, during 
the night, “produces appetite, and thin commons make the 
skin loose and sensitive. (So they starve veal before it is killed 
for the market.) The water here is bad; it is impregnated 
with lime, and strangers are often detained for weeks by the 
debility it causes. A gentleman who is properly bred es- 
capes of course—never drinking that element. 

The first thing one does in any place is to deliver his let- 
ters, and the next thing in Quebec is to visit the Government 
House. An English gentleman, to whom we came introduced, 
procured for us a huge seal, the necessary passport at the 

ate, and we entered, under its protection, the residence of 

ord (I think that is his title) Dalhousie, the Governor of the 
Canadas. The house-keeper led the way, showing us, with an 
air of expected astonishment, “ my Lord’s library,” and “my 
lady’s China closet,” and “my young master’s portrait,” and 
“my young lady mistress’s boudoir,” as if we were a parcel 
of raw islanders who had never seen a looking-glass, The 
rooms were simply furnished, but the only imposing thing 
about them was their number—a hundred drawing-rooms in 
New York and Boston far out-shining them in splendor and 
effect. It is somewhat farcical to see how even the better 
bred people of Quebec, expect Yankees to be astonished with 
Pier mirrors and damask curtains. I formed a favorable idea 
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of Lord Dalhousie, from seeing over the writing-desk of his 
private library, a fine engraving of Washington. It was the 
only picture in the room. The only thing I envied him, was 
the morocco chair Mrs. Margery assured us he sat in—g 
beautifully constructed dormeuse—I think the easiest I eve; 
saw. I made a drawing of it, and thank his Lordship for the 
greatest bodily comfort I enjoy, sitting at this present in one 
‘built upon the model. 

We passed from the Governor’s residence to the fortifica- 
tions. There can be no doubt, I should think, in any one’s 
mind after visiting them, that they are perfectly impregnable, 
There seems to be, indeed, a most unnecessary labor and ex- 
pense wasted on them. A hundred men of stout hearts would 
maintain a place half as well fortified against the world. 
Starving or smoking them out would be the only processes | 
should dream of as an assailant. | 

We were so fortunate as to hear, during the day, thata 
young lady was to take the veil the next morning at day- 
break. We went in a violent rain to the chapel of the Ursu- 
line Convent accordingly at 5 o’clock, and secured places 
near the altar. We had been there a few minutes, when the 
black curtain hung before the grating which separated the 
nun’s chapel from the public one was withdrawn, and a young 
girl of sixteen appeared, dressed with great elegance.: Itis 
the custom, we were told, to wear even an excess of finery on 
such occasions ; probably to make the abandonment of the 
world more striking. I looked very narrowly at the face of 
the novice as she approached. Her eyes were certainly mag- 
nificent—large, soft, liquid eyes, formed, if I know anything of 
symptoms, for the expression of the most passionate feelings. 
Her mouth and chin, however, were weakly marked and irreso- 
lute, and she would easily have been selected from a crowd, for 
. one of that numerous class of females who, with a great 
deal of material for character, are too passive ever to develope 
it, except by the force of fortunate circumstances. She was 
evidently a well-bred girl, but with so rosy a cheek as she 
wore, it was impossible to get up any sympathy for her in the 
sentiment line. I cannot conceive that a creature in such 
riant health should have any motive beyond bread and butter, 
for entering a nunnery. I would have wagered the superb 
moccasins I bought at the Sorel, that she cuts the sisterhood 
at the end of her noviciate. Still, the ceremony was solemn. 
After the prayers were read by the holy father, and a chant 
sung by the thirty or forty black nuns on the other side of 
the lattice, (not a voice uncracked among them—I never 
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heard such a villanous discord,) two of them came forward 
and stripped her of her finery, bonnet, ribbons and laces, 
leaving her simply attired in a white dress, with her black 
hair put plainly away from her forehead. She would have 
made a lovely picture. They then put a wax candle in one 
hand, and a book in the other, and commenced another chant, 
in which she sung the solos with a voice that might have 
done honor to “ c’est Vamour.” ‘There was a lurking devil in 
it, or | was deceived. Her soft tones were in fine contrast 
with the split pipes of the venerable sisters, and in the last 
stave or two she sung with a spirit that could never have 
sprung from a heavy heart. It destroyed the romance of the 
thing quite. After the chant, to my surprise, she fell suddenly 
on her face, and a nun stepped forward and threw a black 
cloth over her. Not understanding the ceremony at all, I 
thought she had fainted, but some one at my elbow said it 
was done to signify that she was buried to the world. She 
was presently uncovered, and they proceeded to dress her in 
the Ursuline habit—an exceedingly unbecoming one to any 
but a pretty woman. The nuns then came forward one by 
one and kissed her; the lady abbess set up a chant, and as 
they slowly paced out of the chapel the curtain dropped, and 
the ceremony was over. ‘She is the bride of heaven,” said I. 
“T should prefer an earthly bridegroom,” responded the 
ia lady of the party; and we went home to break- 
ast. 


To THE Once-Loven. 


I’ve sung to thee a strain more sweet, 
Lady, in other hours ; 

But he who treads with careless feet, 
Despoils his path of flowers. 


And thou canst wear a brow of mirth, 
The gayest still at Pleasure’s shrine, 
And thou canst smile on all the earth, 
And make its light and music thine ! 
The winds that sweep the clear blue sea, 
Bring perfumes from the glorious land, 
Where thou art still the gay, the free, 
Where all thy vows were “traced on sand.” 
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* To the Once-Loved. 


The stars are burning brightly yet 
Above the wood, whose waving boughs: 
Were harps, wherein the night winds met 
To blend their music with those vows. 


Thou hast a heart which yet will wake, 
When all this splendid dream is o’er, 
Which yet will sadly sigh to make 
Its home on the deserted shore. 

But the light bark that’s wandered fast 
On ocean’s path, when skies were fair, 
In vain would turn when clouds o’ercast—. 

Alone it meets the tempest there. ~ 
And for a thing so young, so frail, 
And yet so beautiful as thou, 
’T would need but one chill autumn gale 
To waste the wild flowers on thy brow. 


I met thee once within the hall, 
The festal hall, where music flows, 
And crowds were thronging at the call, 
As winds wait on a summer rose. 
Still didst thou seem the soul of all 
That’s holiest, in thought, on earth, 
Like dreams we have when moonbeams fall 
Through summer leaves upon the earth. 
F’en then, in all thy beauty’s power;. 
I watch’d thy brilliant bloom depart ; 
Thy thoughts were on a vanish’d hour— 
hine eye on him who read thy heast ! 


I would not have that fetter’d heart, 
For all thy beauty in its spring! 

I would not have thy soul of art 
To be, like thee, a follow’d thing! 

Yet do I grieve to think that thou— 
So deeply dear in moments fied, 

Hast twin’d a wreath around thy brow, 
Whose weight will soon be that of lead ; 

And, like the coral chaplet bound 
Upon the Christian maiden’s brow, 

Shedding its poisonous breath around, 
Bid all that’s fair beneath it bow. 


Louisville, Ky. 


P. S. 
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Leaves From A Manuscript.....No. III. 


“ Nare captans, 
Quicquid de violis surrepit aura.” 


Amone these papers I find two extracts from the Poetical 
Works of Sir Puivip Srpney, prefaced by a short biographical 
sketch of their celebrated author, which I had intended to 
have compiled as a distinct number for this Magazine. The 
notice of Sidney’s Memoirs and Writings in the last number 
will, of course, render the transcription of my own remarks 
upon the same subject, at this time, entirely unnecessary; but 
I cannot resist the temptation to copy the poems alluded to. 
These, if I recollect aright, struck me as being quite as meri- 
torious as the majority of his poetical effusions; and although 
quite unpretending, and vastly different to his inimitable 
prose writings, may nevertheless repay the reader for a pe- 
rusal. 

The first I shall offer is “A Sone,” which has all the 
quaintness of expression, and elegant simplicity of versifica- 
tion, which characterize the poetry of the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. It will be perceived that it is in the form of a 
dialogue between a lover and his mistress :— 


‘Who is it that, this dark night, 
Underneath my window ’plaineth ?’ 
It is one, who, from thy sight, 
Being—ah !—exiled, disdaineth 
Every other, vulgar light! 


‘Why—alas!—and/are you he? 
Are not yet those fancies changed ?’ 
Dear! when you find change in me, 
(Though from me you be estranged,) 
Let my change to ruin be! 


‘What if you new beauties see,— 
Will not they stir new affection ?” 
I will think they pictures be, 
(Like images of pure perfection,) 
Poorly counterfeiting thee! 


‘Peace! I think that some give ear,— 
Come no more, lest I yet anger!’ 
Bliss !—I will my bliss forbear, 
Fearing, sweet! you to endanger,— 
But my soul shall harbor thee ! 
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‘ Well,—be gone !—be gone, I say, 

Lest that Argus eyes perceive you!’ 
Oh! unjust is fortune’s sway, 

Who can make me thus to leave you, 
And from clowns to run away ! 


And then follows, among my scraps, a love Sonnsr, 
by the same author. The imagery in the first three or four 
lines is rather forced ; and contrasts strongly with the beau- 
tiful importance of love so striking in the latter verses :— 


Be your words made, good sir! of Indian ware, 
That you allow me them by so small rate ? 
Or do you courted Spartans imitate ? 

Or do you mean my tender ears to spare, 

That to my questions you so total are ? 
When I demand of Pheenix, Stella’s state, 
You say, forsooth, you left her well of late! 

Oh God! think you that satisfies my ear ? 
I would know whether she do sit or walk ? 

How clothed? how waited on? Sighed she, or smiled ? 
Whereof? with whom? how often did she talk ? 

With what pastime, time’s journey she beguiled ? 
If her lips deigned to sweeten my poor name ?— 
Say all! and all well said, still say the same ! 


Samuvet Daniev was the author of a History of England, 
and was Poet Laureat of Elizabeth. He was born in 1562, 
and died in 1619, in Taunton, Somersetshire. In addition to 
his celebrity as an elegant historian, a clear and lucid poli- 
tician, and a fine moral writer, he has handed down to pos- 
terity a distinguished fame as a Poet. His plays are not the 
best of his productions, although far from meritless, and a 
celebrated writer has remarked of him, that he was the /féticus 
of his day. I have preserved one of his Sonnets, which I 
deem one of the most remarkable specimens of the poetry 
of that age. Beautiful conceptions, and just and _per- 
fect versification characterize this effusion. It will be seen 


that a disappointed lover is addressing an inexorable fair 
one :— 


Restore thy tresses to the golden ore ;— 
To Cytherea’s son those curls of love ;— 
Bequeath the heavens the stars that I adore, 
And, to the Orient do thy pearls remove. 
Yield thy hands’ pride unto the ivory white,— 
T’ Arabian odors give thy breathing sweet,— 
Restore thy blu~i unto Aurora bright ; 
To Thetis give the honor of thy feet ; 
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Let Venus have thy graces her resigned, 
And thy sweet voice give back unto the spheres. 
But then, restore thy fierce and cruel mind 
For Hyrcan tigers, and to ruthless bears, 
Yield to the marble thy hard heart again,— 
So shalt thou cease to plague, and I to ’plain! 


Among my “ Poeseos Anglice flores,” I find prefixed to a 
few lines by the celebrated Downe, the following brief men- 
tion of that distinguished writer. Joun Donne was an Eng- 
lish Poet and Divine,and was born in London, in the year 
1573, and was a descendant, by his mother’s side, from the 
family of Sir Thomas Moore. In 1621, he was presented 
with the deanery of St. Paul’s, by the hands of King James, 
which monarch was so attached to him that he invited him to 
dine at his own table ; and then facetiously apprised him of 
the advancement he had proposed for the poet. ‘“ And now, 
Doctor,” said his majesty, “if you like the dish I have given 
you for dinner, take it home, and, after saying grace over it, 
carve it up as may best suit your taste, and much good may 
itdo you!” After his death, there was erected over his re- 
mains a monument in the cathedral of St. Paul’s. His poetry 
was not equal to that of many of his contemporaries, and 
consisted chiefly of light effusions, as songs and sonnets, 
epigrams, &c. &c. The celebrated Dryden has said of 
Donne, “ that he was the greatest wit, if not the first poet of 
the nation,” at that time. And Lucius Cary, Viscount Falk- 
land, eldest son of Henry I., who was killed at the battle of 
Newbury, in 1654, has borne this testimony to his character :— 
“The Doctor may justly be called the most witty and most 
eloquent of modern divines.” The famous Izaac Walton has 
left on record a very interesting memoir of this writer, in his 
“Lives of Eminent Englishmen,” a copy of which, thoug 
very rare, | have had the fortune to see. 

I hope this ‘leaf’ will not prove tedious to my readers— 
although I fear it may, as it contains but ten verses from the 
pen of the poet, who forms the subject of the preceding para- 
graph. But I promised only a sight of some old manuscripts, 
and I can only grieve for those who shall be disappointed in 
their expectation of finding anything new among them. These 
lines from Donne are peculiarly quaint and original, contain- 
ing some beautiful ideas, and conveying, in simple, but af- 
rorting language, a delicate and impressive moral reflec- 
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Donne’s VaLepicTion, 1608. 


As virtuous men fall mildly away, 
And whisper to their souls to go, 
While some of their sad friends do say, 
‘The breath goes now’—and some say, ‘no ?’— 


So let us melt, and make no noise, 

No wind-sighs, nor tear-floods us move,— 
*T were profanation of our joys 

To tell the laity our woes. 


“ Anecdotes of Literature and scarce 
Books.” . Here’s a volume that would be eye-water to you, 
dear Editor. I am sorry that the single opportunity which 
was afforded me of glancing on its curious page, was not 
sufficient to permit my making more curious extracts from it; 
but I can only give you one selection. On page 27th, vol. ii, 
is a pair of verses from “The Rival Friends” of Hauusrep, 
who died in 1632, which were so truly worthy the name of 
poetry, and so peculiarly deserving of the admiration of every 
man of feeling and literary taste, that I could not resist trans- 
ferring them to my ‘ Manuscript.’ It will be seen that the 
poet, by a beautiful prosopceia, calls upon Grief, as upon a 
relentless creditor, to whom a debt is due of tears, which will 
not flow at his bidding :— 


Sonnet.—Hallsted, 1632. 


Have pity, Grief! I cannot pay 
The tribute which I owe you, tears ;— 
Alas! those fountains are soon dry, 
And ’tis in vain to hope supply 
From others’ eyes—for each one bears 
Enough about him of his own 
To spend his stock of tears upon. 
Woo then the gentle heaven’s love 
To melt a cloud for my relief ;— 
Or woo the deep, or woo the grave, 
Woo what thou wilt, so I may have 
Wherewith to pay my debt ;—for Grief 
Has vowed, unless I quickly pay, 
To take both life and love away. 


P. Tuompson, author of the “ English Rogue,” &c. 1668. 
I find among my scraps the following Song, which is free and 
spirited, and sparkling enough for Anacreon Moore himself. 
It has the charm of age and rarity, and simple, yet striking 
beauty. The versification, I think, is particularly smooth and 
euphonous :— 
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What need we use many beseeches, 

Or trouble our brain with long speeches ? 
If we love, ’tis enough— 
Hang poetical stuff, 

As the rule of honesty teaches. 


Why should we stand, whining like fools? 
Or woo by Platonical rules ? 

If they love,—we’ll repay ’t, 

If not,—let them say ’t; 
What need we the help of the schools ? 


But this must be won by romances, 
And that, by verse and fine dances ; 
A third does delight 


In a song—&c. &c. 


This must be extolled to the sky,— 
That you get, do but flatter and lie: 
But that lady’s for me 
That loves fine and free, 
As real and ready as I! 


Tue Onto. 


Tue moon-light sleeps upon thy shores, 
Fair river of the west! 

And the soft sound of dipping oars 
Just breaks thy evening rest. 

Full many a bark its silver path 
Is tracing o’er thy tide; 

And list, the sound of song and laugh 
Floats onward, where they glide. 

They’re from light hearts, those sounds so gay, 
Whose home and hopes are here, 

But one, whose home is far away, 
Their music fails to cheer. 


The woods of Indiana frown 
Along the distant shore, 
And send their deep, black shadows down 
Upon the glassy floor ; | 
Many a tree is blooming there— 
Wild-flowers o’erspread the ground, 
And thousand vines of foliage rare 
The trunks are wreath’d around. 
But though the summer robe is gay 
On every hill and tree, 
The gray woods rising far away, 
Are fairer still to me. 
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Yon cloudless moon to-night looks down 
Upon no lovelier sight, 
Than the river winding proudly on— 
Yet beautiful, in might; 
Onward still to the mighty west 
Where the prairie wastes unfold, 
Where the Indian chieftain went to rest 
As his last war-signal rolled. 
No—never arched the blue skies o’er 
A wave more fair and free— | 
But the stream around my mother’s door 
Is dearer far to me. L. P. 8. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Tue Buinp. 


Tue question, why physical suffering is inflicted on the 
human race, is satisfactorily answered in few words by this re- 
mark—that virtue is strengthened only by trial, and pleasure 
appreciated only by a knowledge of its opposite. Without 
pain, who could exercise patience and resignation, or experi- 
ence the inspiration of hope, and the ecstasy of relief? With- 
out the poor and the dependant, who would delight in acts of 
benevolence—in the reciprocal sympathies of social life—where 
blessings fall alike on him who gives and him who takes? All 
things are possible to the Omnipotent ; but how freedom from 
pain can be a source of pleasure where pain has not been felt 
nor its effects witnessed, is to mortals incomprehensible. The 
utility of suffering seems, therefore, to consist in its power of 
exercising and giving vigor to certain virtues, or in its capa- 
bility of teaching us the true value of what we are permitted 
to enjoy ; and the duties resulting from this condition of our 
nature, are plainly these ;—to endure infliction upon ourselves 
without complaint, and to alleviate, as far as we have power, 
the sufferings of others. In the first case, we lessen our evils, 
and in the second, we obtain positive enjoyment. 

Of all created beings, those who are born blind, or made 
so in early youth, appear to us the most unfortunate. Sub- 


ject to all the ills of humanity beside, they are condemned to 


a prison of clay, dark, and helpless, and desolate, in the midst 
of a world, which is full of light, and glory, and beauty ; of 
which they continually hear, and after some conceptions 
of which their souls must pant in vain, with all the sickening 
agony of unquenchable desire. The blind feel that they are 
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cast, by some awful destiny, into a world which has for them 
no fit dwelling—that they cannot attain to a knowledge of its 
forms or combinations—that there are sources of delight sur- 
rounding them, on every side, which are to them beyond the 
reach, even of imagination—and that they must depend for 
the continuance of life itself, not only upon its author, in 
common with all mankind, but upon their fellow men also. 
We read in their countenances, and perceive in their broken 
and shrinking spirits, that they suffer deeply under the inde- 
scribable calamity of nature—the condition, which must ren- 
der life a curse, except for the alleviation of social ties, or the 
hope that darkness will be finally buried in the grave of mor- 
tal frailty. 

The blind are told of the external world ; but what idea can 
they form of the vanishing landscape, sprinkled with hills, and 
forests, and fields of waving corn, and winding waters ; of the 
majestic tree, or the glittering leaf, or the delicately tinted 
flower ; of the blue deep above, with its gorgeous sun, its 
gentle moon, its spangled lights, and its shifting drapery ; or 
of the great ocean, in storm and in calm, floating the proud work 
of man at one moment, and dashing it away the next, like a 
feeble thing !' The dawn gives them no signal for activity, 
nor does evening call them to repose ; the breeze may invigo- 
rate them with its freshness, or lull them with its hushed mu- 
sic, but they cannot see it stir into living motion, as it were 
with delicate fingers, the inanimate things of the earth. Even 
the countenance of the last and noblest creation, with its va- 
rying changes of joy, and grief, and passion, are a hidden 
mystery to the sightless; and the dearest kindred and friends 
are known only by the voice and the offices of affection. Set- 
ting aside for a moment the use and necessity of vision, let us 
consider its vast contributions to our happiness, and we shall 
be able, in part, to understand the condition of those to whom 
it has been denied by the inscrutable designs of the Creator. 

We have no reason to think that the intellectual powers of 
the blind are deficient in any degree corresponding with 
their physical organization. History would prove the con- 
trary, even if reason should be too feeble. They have the 
same intellectual ambition, the same thirst for knowledge, 
the same internal desire to comprehend and enjoy the uni- 
verse, which is the characteristic of all mankind; and in es- 
timating their condition we must consider, not merely their 
deprivation of enjoyment, but the actual suffering consequent 
upon longing after exercises and pleasures, which they know 
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are bestowed upon their race, but from which they are held 
back by some incomprehensible and irrevocable decree. 

It has been said of certain sects of ancient philosophers, 
that they extinguished sight in order to withdraw more effec- 
tually from sensual pleasure to mental exertion; and it is 
doubtless true, that after knowledge has been acquired by the 
senses, the mind will become more vigorous, the more it is 
compelled to rely upon its own exercise for recreation ; and . 
for mere abstract study the senses are not required, but are 
so far a hindrance as they attract attention to surrounding 
objects. Still, study cannot be pleasant or profitable without 
knowledge ; and how can knowledge be gained, if it is at 
‘one entrance quite shut out,” and that entrance by far the 
most important? Pleasure has its source in the world and in 
our relation with it, but its existence is almost exclusively in 
the mind. If we have been able to acquire ideas, which may 
not inaptly be termed materials, the mind will find agreeable 
occupation in working them up into the great machinery of 
thought. Our ideas are mostly gained by means of the 
senses, and more than all the rest by the organs of vision. To 
the sight nearly all things are addressed by nature, and our 
common modes of instruction, following her example, are 
adapted to education through the eye alone. To instruct the 
blind, therefore, it has been found necessary to devise modes 
of conveying information to the mind in a manner totally dif- 
ferent from that pursued with those who possess, in full exer- 
cise, all the organs of sense. The organ of touch is made to 
subserve nearly all the purposes of sight; and not only the 
abstract sciences, but even mechanical operations and sculp- 
ture have been successfully pursued by the blind of all ages. 

We have the history of a number of blind persons, of the 
fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, who became 
distinguished for skill in various branches of mental and 
physical labor; and though they were eminent for great 
ability, as is manifest in the writings they have left, yet no 
trace can be discovered of the manner in which they were 


educated. These individuals were isolated, however, with 


thousands around them, who, for the want of fortuitous cir- 
cumstances, must have lived in utter ignorance and wretch- 
edness. No institution was established for the relief of the 
blind, till the year 1784, when Louis XVI. created [’Institu- 
tion des jeunes Aveugles. The education of the residents was 
maintained at the cost of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
until 1790, when they were removed to a more convenient 
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residence than that they had first occupied, and all their ex- 

nses were defrayed by the state. Since that period, Asy- 
fd for the blind have sprung up in many places in Europe, 
all crowded with pupils, and all enjoying high, though differ- 
ent degrees of success. Next to the Institution in Paris, 
those at Edinburgh and at Liverpool have sustained the high- 
est reputation ; the former is considered the most successful 
in mental, and the latter in physical education. We may 
now congratulate the friends of humanity here, on the pros- 

ct of the speedy establishment of an Asylum in this city, 
which shall contribute to the comfort of many who are not 
the less deserving of compassion, because, by the very nature 
of their misfortune, they are withdrawn from common obser- 
vation. Perhaps our readers will be surprised to learn, that 
careful calculation, founded on returns made by order of the 
Legislature, show that there cannot he less than five hundred 
blind persons within this commonwealth ; and of those, the 
number under thirty years of age is more than one hundred, 
some being born blind and others made so at an early period 
of life, by disease or accident. The age of thirty years is 
mentioned, because that is supposed to be the latest period 
at which education can be advantageously commenced. 

The New England Asylum for the Blind, as its name de- 
notes, is designed to supply the want of instruction for all the 
blind of the New England states. And when we increase the 
estimate, stated above, for this state alone, so as to embrace 
all this section of country, we shall at once have a just idea 
of the vast amount of wretchedness to be alleviated, and 
of ignorance to be enlightened. It is not to be supposed 
that the number of blind will decrease in any material degree. 
We have had no especial calamities for many years, such as 
the ravages of the small pox, to cause an inordinate loss of 
sight. The present may be taken with great safety as about 
the standard proportion of those, who, by the ordinary allot- 
ments of life, will be subjected to this misfortune ; and if the 
surgeon’s skill should reach a higher state of perfection, -so as 
to prevent or cure blindness, still there will always be found, 
especially as population becomes more dense, a very large 
number of objects for this peculiar and interesting charity. 

Besides, this Institution is not, like others, that for the Deaf 
and Dumb, for instance, intended for instruction alone, where 
the pupils are to be dismissed as soon as they have completed 
@ Course of studies, or an apprenticeship to some trade, but it 
18 probably designed as a permanent residence for all who 
choose to dwell within its walls. Those who enter in early 
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youth may have a home in the Asylum, with every conven- 
ience strictly adapted to their condition, house comfortable and 
commodious, books and other means of mental culture always 
supplied, grounds provided for exercise and recreation, suita- 
ble shops for labor in whatever vocation they may adopt. 
They may have these accommodations by paying for them, 
either from the income of such property as they may possess, 
or by the fruits of their labor. It is common for the Institu- 
tions in Europe to allow the value of whatever is produced by 
_ the labor of the blind, and to sell the articles of manufacture 
on account of the Institution. Many individuals have been 
enabied to support themselves and also dependant relatives 
from the price of their work at the Institution. A strange — 
reverse of circumstances! ‘Those, apparently the most help- 
less, have been enabled, by modern art, to become the support 
of others, who, with ample powers, have been deprived of the 
_means of obtaining a livelihood. | 

It will be perceived, that this charity is also unlike all other 
charitable establishments in the support to be demanded from 
the community. All that is desired from the public in regard 
to this Institution, is a sufficient fund to establish it with such 
buildings-and furniture as may from time to time be needed. 
A direct and most important benefit will accrue in return for 
this investment. For the blind paupers, who are now entirely 
dependant on the public through life will, after a few years’ 
support at the Asylum, be enabled to maintain themselves, at 
least, and thus to relieve the public of a share of its burden. 
The establishment of such an Asylum, therefore, is not only 
a duty resulting from our relations with the human family, 
but is interesting as part of a correct system of political 
economy. 

A great many useful arts are taught the blind, which they 
follow with eagerness and success. We have before us Guil- 
lié’s “ Essai sur Instruction des Aveugles,” in which are 
described minutely, with drawings of the apparatus used, 
fourteen different profitable modes of employment for the 
blind, as introduced into the Institution in Paris, exclusive of 
music. ‘This very book, handsomely printed and illustrated 
with cats, was executed by the blind themselves. They print 
all their own books, with the letters raised in such manner as 
to be sensible to the touch; and after some practice the blind 
can read with surprising facility, by running a finger over the 
line. A young lady of this city, for whom a book of this kind 
was procured, a few weeks since, is now able to read with as 
much ease as persons of her age usually read in our common 
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books. For globes and maps the lines and names of places 
are raised, and may be readily found with the fingers. Mathe- 
matics are attained with astonishing success by the blind, 
whose abstract mental operations, when once properly direct- 
ed, are prosecuted with wonderful vigor. Writing is even 
made easy to the blind, not only with ink, in such manner as 
to be read by the eye, but with a stiletto, so as to be read, 
like their printed works, by the touch, either by the writer or 
any other instructed blind person. 

We cannot speak intelligibly of the manner of teaching the 
blind, without plates to exhibit views of the apparatus, and 
must therefore content ourselves with saying, that everything 
relating to their education has been reduced to a simple and 
easy process, which cannot fail, when properly persisted in, 
to render them intelligent, useful and happy. 

Perhaps no one of their occupations is productive of more 
pleasure to themselves, opr is in greater demand in the com- 
munity than music, for which they possess, almost universally, 
superior talents. The great difficulty has been to give them 
a knowledge of music as a science, and to provide means by 
which they could acquire a knowledge of tunes, otherwise 
than by rote. This being accomplished, that unfortunate 
class have every facility for becoming the best musicians in 
the world. In considering the value of such Institutions as we 
have alluded to, let the reader think for a moment of the 
number of churches which pay a salary to organists or other 
musicians ; of the number of teachers of music which are and 
must be always employed in the commonwealth; .and of 
the importance of offering these pleasant and lucrative situa- 
tions to this most destitute class of human beings, when left 
to their own resources, and to the common neglect which is 
now their portion. | 

We feel it a duty to commend the proposed Institution in 
this place to general patronage. Apart from the considera- 
tions to be found in the foregoing remarks, self-interest should 
Influence every individual to contribute according to his 
ability ; because, who can tell, save he who rules the desti- 
nies of men, how soon even the reader of these remarks may 
heed its aid? Who can tell how many fathers, whose children 
how enjoy the inestimable privilege of walking in the light, 
will ere long have cause to mourn over them sitting in the 
shadow of darkness? Without such an Institution, no man 
can consider himself provided with an antidote against the 
severest deprivation which falls to the lot of mortals; with it, 
the loss of sight is rendered scarcely a calamity. We say, go 
on and prosper, to those benevolent individuals who have 
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commenced the work of providing happiness for the blind of 
our country. They will have the'thanks of the community, 
and the prayers of the sightless for their reward. 


Lake or THE MounrtTAINsS. 


(4 Picture by Doughty.) 
How beautifully still! how passing fair, 
Like some bright vision fallen from heaven’s own air, 
As the blue sky, which o’er thee watch is keeping, 
Mirrors its beauty, in thy clear wave sleeping. - 
Oft have I mused on thee, and silent stood, — 
Wrapt in the beauty of thy solitude— 
Till it has seemed thy loveliness was given 
A fairy medium between earth and heaven— 
And that soft mistiness around thee now, 
So like the sadness on consumption’s brow, 
Throws a mild beauty o’er thee, as the eye, 
When dimmed by sorrow, takes a holier dye ; 
And thy soft landscape struggles into light, 
Like the fair moon just breathing upon night. 
The sorrower may, gazing on thee, feel, 
A holy influence on his sad world steal ; 
And sadly smiling, fancy that he hears 
The voice that charmed him in his happier years. 
I’ve dreamed ‘twas moon-light o’er thy placid sea— 
Pale moon-light with its deep tranquillity ; ! 
"T'was hushed around thee as the halls of death, 
Or dew drops melting in the evening’s breath ; 
Never a sound o’er thy still waters heard, 
Save the sad music of that evening bird ; 
It was a perfect hour, and scarce a breeze 
For flowers to sigh to; yet thy murmuring trees 
Seemed, as they caught the melody of sound, 
In their green leaves to whisper it around. 
« And now so zephyr-like the low tones come, 
_ The sea-bird thinks them echoes of his hum ; 
Dreams, as he floats upon the waters free, 
Of his young nestlings by the “dark blue sea.” 
Oft, in a musing visionary hour, ) 
I’ve wished that fancy-like I had the power 
To rove with thought to those bright evening stars, 
And list the music of their gold guitars— 
Follow the sun to those sweet isles of rest 
That poets say are floating in the west. 
Oh! could I rove thus unalloyed and free 
Through all that’s beautiful in imagery, 
I'd seek thy lovely paradise, and dwell 
Among thy beauties wil, that, like a spell, 
Are woven round thee with an angel’s fingers, 
Like girlhood’s first impression—when it lingers 
To glad life’s path with perfume of those flowers, 
That look like dreamings to her soberer hours. 3. 
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Tue presses of our own country, as well as those upon the 
opposite shores of the Atlantic, are so abundantly teeming 
with the efforts of genius and the fruits of untiring applica- 
tion, that a heavy burden devolves upon those who assume, 
the prerogative, or upon whom it is imposed, of passing these 
various publications through the ordeal of a review. So 
overwhelming is the current of literature, that the utmost ex- 
ertion is required to prevent an inundation from its progres- 
sive billows, Like the march of improvement in that in- 
valuable agent, steam, by which everything is performed in 
this enlightened age, it is astonishing, unparalleled. Living, 


as we now are, in such an advanced, and advancing state of 


literature ; situated, as it were, in the midst of an immense 
field, where an abundant profusion of flowers is daily spring- 
ing up around us, (and some of them as evanescent as the 
morning,) we should naturally be led to suppose that any 
individual’s taste, however fastidious, might be suited, and his 
desires satiated, among the productions of the present day. 
The reviewer, at least, may feel satisfied that he has perform- 
ed his duties, if he briefly adverts to the numberless ephemera, 


_ as they issue from the press. But, on the present occasion, 


we shall venture to withdraw our attention from the imme- 
diate moment, and retracing the dull lapse of a few departed 
years, as the traveller measures back his steps to cull a flower 
which he discovered blooming in his path, shall briefly notice 
a poem written near the expiration of the preceding century. 
We mean “The Pleasures of Hope,” that refined and elegant 
production of the youthful Campbell. A review of this, at 
the present time, may strike the observer’as needless; but 
wherever genius is developed in its strongest light, though in 
the present or past generation, there should the attention be 
directed, and approbation awarded. Among the poets con- 
temporary with himself, Mr. Campbell cannot but be allowed, 

y every one, to claim an enviable situation; and although 
the hour, when an admiring public testified his popularity by 
audible demonstrations of their approbation, may be past, yet, 
in the recesses of the people’s bosom, is still existing a con- 
sciousness of the justice of that applause, which has been 
heretofore rendered. The excitement occasioned by occur- 
rences of to-day, causes us to be forgetful of yesterday ; so 
the productions of genius of the present time, by occupying 
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the attention of the public, causes it to be partially forgetful 
of former publications. | | 

The rich vein of thought, the chaste and select language, 
smooth, elegant and elevated, in which these thoughts are 
embodied and portrayed, the beautiful creations of his fruit 
ful imagination, all combined, render Mr. Campbell what 
is frequently termed “one of the sweetest poets of the present 
age.” He does not, like Byron, ascend the rugged mountains, 
and hold companionship with the elements; he does not play 
with the forked lightnings and the living thunder, but he 
penetrates deeply'into the hidden recesses of the soul, and 
delineates the softer passions, the tender sensibilities of human 
nature. His language appeals to the refined feelings of the 
heart. Byron’s verse, in general, is the roaring torrent, trem- 
bling, in fearless and over-powering majesty, over the pro- 
miscuous rocks of a precipitous descent ; Campbell’s, is the 
deep and mighty river, gradually pursuing its resistless course 
through a fertile meadow, with a motion so calm and steady, 
that we are won imperceptibly from one field to another. 
Byron’s, is the tornado, roaring, and rushing, and raging 
through a convulsive sky ; Campbell’s, the summer zephyr, 
which charms us by its gentleness, and wins us by its fra- 
grance. While thus speaking, we have reference particularly 
to that production of Campbell which we have noticed ; in 
this there is a remarkable degree of smoothness thoughout. 
It is the very spirit of poesy, fresh as it flowed from Helicon. 
We have always been an admirer of Byron, but the early 
productions of Campbell have rendered him our most par- 
ticular favorite. The sensations produced in reading the two 
authors are peculiarly different. Byron’s language imme- 
diately instils into the bosom that fearlessness, that reckless- 
ness, which, if his writings are faithful transcripts of his own 
mind and its thoughts, he himself possesses to a great extent. 
Campbell’s, too, if we have not formed an erroneous opinion 
of the man, awakens feelings and sensations which harmonize 
with those of the author when writing ; but they are the most 
refined and delicate sensations to which the human heart can 
be awakened, such as depict to us the most beautiful and 
benevolent features of our nature. 

Although the poetical works of Mr.Campbell are considered 
as a standard work in our country, yet we believe they are 
not so universally read as we should suppose from their merit 
they might be. We do not wish to exaggerate, nor do we 
consider that anything has escaped our pen, which a candid 
and unprejudiced observer would not cheerfully award to this 
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author. At the present era in literature, there are so many 
competitors for the Parnassian garlands—so many devotees at 
the consecrated altar of the muses, that the literary world is — 
literally overwhelmed with their productions, and every indi- 
- vidual author is looking in eager expectation to the public 
for the reward of approbation. But it is absurd to suppose 
that any person, although entirely devoted to literature, can, 
by the utmost exertion, so closely peruse every publication, 
as to render to each aspirant that share of applause which 
might be awarded justifiably. ‘To common readers it be- 
comes necessary, for their own entertainment, to make a 
judicious selection from the heterogeneous mass which is 
placed before them. Therefore we may acknowledge, that 
among the poems heretofore published, ‘“ The Pleasures of 
Hope,” in our opinion, occupies a most elevated situation 
among works of that particular cast. There is a remarkable 
interest continued throughout both cantos, which enchains 
the mind, and the reader is unconsciously and imperceptibly 
hastened along from theme to theme, and from feature to 
feature, until the unwelcome termination is approached. Nor 
does the interest decline after one hasty perusal; but the 
poem possesses that peculiar charm, too seldom discovered in 
poetry, of preserving the same novelty, and creating the same 
intensity of interest throughout any number of perusals. 
Indeed, the oftener it is read, the more enthusiastic feelings 
are excited; and it is not until we have become familiar with 
its every sentence, that its whole beauties are developed. 
Like a favorite air in music, we are never wearied by its 
repetition, but the more frequently it is heard the greater is 
our attachment to it. But, that our opinion may not be the 
only commendation of the work to those who are unacquaint- 
ed with it, (if any such there are,) we shall furnish a few 
extracts, with this apology, to our readers—that if they are 
not new to them, their merit will preserve them from the ap- 
pellation of intruders; and if they are, we shall feel a peculiar 
satisfaction in the assurance that we have furnished a trifle of 
Interesting matter, which may serve as an eventual introduc- 
tion to the work itself. The effect of Hope upon the mind is 
accurately and beautifully delineated in all its various forms, 
and in the different situations in which different or the same 
individuals may be placed. These effects are portrayed with 
the accuracy of a master hand. Like the efforts of the ac- 
— painter, they are breathing with the spirit of 
reality. 
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The Scriptural comparisons and allusions are admirably 
introduced. Thus, in that passage which adverts to the tra- 
dition in heathen mythology, of all the deities, excepting one, 
which control mankind, having left the earth, it says :-— 


“ Primeval Hope, the Aonian muses say, 

When Man and Nature mourned their first decay ; 
When every form of death, and every wo 

Shot from malignant stars to earth below ; 

When murder bared his arm, and rampart war 
Yoked the red dragons of his iron car ; 

When Peace and Mercy, banished from the plain, 
Sprung on the viewless winds to heaven again, 
All—all forsook the friendless, guilty mind, 

But Hope, the charmer, lingered still behind. 


Thus, while Elijah’s burning wheels prepare, 

From Carmel’s height, to sweep the fields of air, 
' The prophet’s mantle, ere his flight began, 

Dropped on the world—a sacred gift to man. 


The Swedish sage admires, in yonder bowers, 

His winged insects, and his rosy flowers ; 

Calls from their woodland haunts the savage train 
With sounding horn, and counts them on the plain— 
So once, at heaven’s command, the wanderer came 
To Eden’s shade, and heard their various name.” 


_ But the most highly finished Scriptural allusion, is the ver- 
sification of that idea conveyed in Genesis, that even Paradise 
was not perfected until the introduction of Love :— 


“ *Till Hymen brought his love-delighted hour, 
There dwelt no joy in Eden’s rosy bower! 

In vain the viewless seraph, lingering there, 

At starry midnight charmed the silent air ; 

In vain the wild bird catolled on the steep, 

To hail the sun, slow wheeling from the deep; 
In vain, to soothe the solitary shade, 

Aerial notes in mingling measure played ; 

The summer wind that shook the spangled tree, 
The whispering wave, the murmur of the bee ;— 
Still slowly passed the melancholy day, 

And still the stranger wist not where to stray ; 
The world was sad! the garden was a wild! 
And man, the hermit, sighed, ’till woman smiled !” 


The holy and unchanging affection of a mother for her 
offspring ; the hopes which she fondly cherishes with regard 
to the future destiny of her beloved child, are not more wor- 
thy the delineation, than the delineation is of them :— 
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«Lo! at the couch where infant beauty sleeps, 
Her silent watch the mournful mother keeps ; 
She, while the lovely babe unconscious lies, 
Smiles on her slumbering babe with pensive eyes, 
And weaves her song of melancholy joy— 
‘Sleep, image of thy father—sleep, my boy ; 

No lingering hour of sorrow shall be thine ; 

No sigh that rends thy father’s heart and mine ; 
Bright as his manly sire the son shall be, 

In form and soul; but, ah! more blest than he! 
Thy fame, thy worth, thy filial love, at last, 
Shall soothe this aching heart for all the past— 
With many a smile my solitude repay, 

And chase the world’s ‘ungenerous scorn away. 
And say, when summoned from the world and thee, 
I lay my head beneath the willow tree, 

Wilt thou, sweet mourner! at my grave appear, 
And soothe my parted spirit lingering near ? 
Oh! wilt thou come, at evening hour, to shed 
The tear of memory o’er my narrow bed ; 

With aching temples on thy hand reclined, 
Muse on the last farewell I leave behind ; 
Breathe a deep sigh to winds that murmur low, 
And think on all my love, and all my wo?’ ” 


Mr. Campbell was young when this poem was composed— 
an effort which evidently required deep thought, and seclu- 
sion from the busy world, to bring it too so great a degree of 
excellence ; and although it is said to have been composed at 
Edinburgh, yet we dare hazard the belief that the plan was 
matured in his mind, and the different heads of the poem 
considered during his previous residence in Argyleshire, 
among the romantic mountains of bis native country. That 
this author early attained the summit of his popularity as a 
poet is well known. The cause too may readily be perceived. 
Poesy was the earliest and sweetest dream of his youth. The 
Muses wooed and won him to their bosom, in the first years 
of life. Cultivating, with close application, this branch of 
literature, he attained an enviable eminence, before 


“The wild dreams of boyhood had faded and died.” 


Since that period his thoughts have been diverted into 
another channel; he has, like other men, experienced the 
vicissitudes of life ; his mind has been turned from the fairy 
regions of creative imagination, to the cold realities of this 
bargaining world. These cannot but damp the poetical en- 
thusiasm of earlier life—of years when the world is exhibited 
like the broad and unruffled expanse of a summer sea, where 


there are no billows to counteract, and no secret ledges of 


rocks to shun. S. E. JR. 
VOL. II....NO. III. 25 
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Evening in June. — 


Evenine 1n June. 

See! how the glories of the sinking day 

Fade, in a ‘mellow richness, from the west, 
And the first star, with newly-blossomed ray, 

Like a bright spirit seems awhile to rest 
On yonder rose cloud ere it floats away | 

To drink fresh pearl-drops from the ocean’s breast. 
Diamond of heaven! above the broad sun’s glare 
Thy smile is glistening beautifully fair. | 


The violet-colored atmosphere’is rife 
With twice ten thousand perfumes, like a bee, 

Whose loaded pinions bear away the life 

Of bud, and flower,-and rose, and incense tree, 
That mingle sweetly in a loving strife 

With the luxurious winds of Araby ; 
And thoughts of bliss upon the senses creep, 
Like soft delights on rapture’s bridal sleep. 


Cool and delicious as the kissing stream 
To the spent doe, when the far-dying strain 
Of hunter’s bugle makes her bright eye gleam, 
Or as the soothing of a tender rain 
To the parched leaves, or as a morning dream 
To one released from restlessness and pain— 
Steals the calm freshness of the evening air, 
Lower than whisperings of a seraph’s prayer. 


From the green forest aisles and woven bowers 
Breathes the full soul of music, richly clear, 
Such as a Peri from her cloud of flowers, 
In floating ecstasy, would lean to hear ; 
Strewing enchantment o’er the twilight hours, 
And falling on the spirit, like the dear 
And beautiful remembrance of past love, 
Or like a holy influence from above. 


And now the wing of a most sweet repose 
Is brooding o’er the bosom of yon lake, 
That, like a heavenly mirror, brightly glows, 
While the swan leaves a star-reflecting wake 
Sheen as the silvering of moon-light snows; 
And the light waves that on its margin break, .. 
Scarce murmur louder than the under tone 
Of a ring-dove, when its own mate has flown. 


But lo! the stars are gazing through the deep 
Mysterious softness of the shadowed sky, 
And night is coming with her wand of sleep, 
To smooth the fringes of the drooping eye. 
Thou glorious scene! still in my visions keep, 
With thy melodious echoes floating by, 
When poised on plumes of golden light I stand 
*Mid the empyreal of the spirit-land. 
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June—lavish June! the prodigal of the months—the car- 
nival of nature—the season for all things animate and inani- 
mate to glory—leafy and beautiful June—welcome! It is 
true we are a poor, confined worshipper of thine—shut up 
and tasked ingloriously, with scarce more than the recollec- 
tion of the idle-time in which our heart first grew to thee, to 
remind us of thy presence—yet we know thy breath as it 
comes in at our window, and in the straggling elm we planted 
in our boyhood, flinging out now its pale leaves broadly 
over the side-walk, we recognize thy rich workmanship, and 
remember thee with a leaping heart, and a devotion as fer- 
vent as thy freest minion’s, to thy love and service ! 

Nature is never perfect in our northern latitude till the 
middle of June. The leaves are all unfolded in May; but 
(why, or whether it is a general fact, we are not naturalist 
enough to know,) there is always, after this, a period of from 
one to three weeks, when the growth is quite checked, or so 
slight as to be imperceptible. The pale glossy green of the 
foliage remains day after day without deepening a shade, and 
the thin and translucent leaves seem only to lose the curve 
of the bud, as the wind fans them open. The red shoots of 
the maple show the same feathery edges, and the late catal- 
pas do not even start their germs till this pause is over. It 
may be the providence of Nature against the unseasonable 
frosts—preserving hér juices to replenish the shrunk veins 
that have been touched by the cold; but whether it is this, 
or only a caprice of vegetation, it is to us one of the most 
delightful phenomena of Spring. That delicious season al- 
ways seems too brief; and to have it arrested, with all its 
mild beauty and tenderness, is an answer to one of the most 
yearning and impatient feelings of the soul. If life could be 
so checked !—If childhood could be so stayed! 

The warm months will soon put all the world in motion, 
and by the end of June, the idle and wealthy of the whole 
country are met at the different watering-places. The Springs 
—Lebanon, and Saratoga, and Ballston—are perhaps the live- 
liest; and Niagara must be seen at least once; and Lake 
George, for a two days’ scenery-hunting, is the most exquisite 
spot in nature ; but for a month—for a summer campaign—for 
a place to go and be quietly an:| serenely happy and healthy— 
for a spot, in short, which corabines every means for pleasure 
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with the greatest varieties of natural scenery—Nahant against 
the world! It is within an hour’s sail of Boston, (two steamers 
running constantly through one of the most beautiful bays on 
the Atlantic,) or a twelve miles’ drive by land, in from one 
hour to two, (our old horse Thalaba shall set you down at 
Pulpit Rock in less time,) part of the way over a beach—— 
which is too fine to be described in the tail of a paragraph. 
Nahant is a bold, rocky promontory, jutting far out into the 
ocean, and forming the northern arm to the Bay of Boston. 
It is, at some states of the tide, an island, and evén at ordi- 
nary high water, the narrow ridge of sand thrown up by the 
swell which meets around it, is only passable for pedes- 
trians when the tide begins to ebb. The beach, which slants 
out from this ridge to the sea, at so slight a declivity as to 
look almost level to the eye, is soon left bare, and a surface 
of sand is presented, broad enough for fifty carriages abreast, 
without a pebble, and beaten so hard by the constant break 
of the sea, that the wheel leaves no trace upon its face as it 
passes over. It is like driving on polished marble. For an 
hour after the tide has left it, the hard sand retains water 
enough among its close particles to make a perfect mirror.* 
We have watched Thalaba’s clean fetlocks striking up at 
every step, as if from a spirit horse traversing the air beneath 
—the mane of the unreal shadow flowing out with his from 


* The Beach is very well described in the popular Nahant Sone :— 


Away! away! the tides have gone, prretee 
And the beach is bared like a floor of stone. 

Away! away! with your horses fleet— 

They leave no print to their bounding feet. 


There’s not a shell on its breadth of sand, 
Nor rock, nor break to the narrow land, 
And the polished floor of silvery gray 

Is smooth as water—Away! away ! 


The lifted hoof is mirrored there, 
Like a thing that treads the baseless air, 
And the sand gives back, like a breathless tide, 
_ The flowing mane with its toss of pride. ; : 


The flying wheel leaves not a trace, 
Nor the iron hoof, on its polished face, 
And the measured miles are left behind, 


In your noiseless speed, as with wings of wind. 


Away! away! the gull walks down 

To the verge last seen when the tide is gone ; 
The beach is bare, and your coursers gay 
Will fly like arrows—Away! away! 
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the sea-wind, and the expanded nostril and high-bred action 
pictured as perfectly as if it were painted on the bottom of 
the sea. It is glorious to ride there. For two miles the 
broad ‘unbroken floor stretches away into the finest trotting 

round conceivable, and the invigorating breeze, added to the 
fear of the waves, excites your horse to his utmost spirit and — 
speed. ‘There are only two or three hours in the twenty-four, 
when you have not room enough for a race upon the beach, 
and of course it forms a constant amusement for the gay par- 
ties who crowd the hotels. There is room forall. The slow 
carry-all of the invalid is undisturbed on the high sand, and 
the stately phaeton of Mr. Million keeps its way just below, 
and the four crack Stanhopes, trotting for Champagne, be- 
tween that and: the sea, shoot rapidly by, (Thalaba ahead,) 
one wheel just touching the water, and the thin and gliding 
sheet of the tide-edge sweeping up occasionally from a “tenth 
wave,” and giving us the appearance of racers upon the sur- 
face of the deep. If there is anything more exhilarating— 
more like magic-pleasure than this, we have not heard of it. 
Then for the wonders of Nahant—“ the Lions,” as they are 
profanely called—there is no one place in this country of 
natural wonders, where they are in greater abundance or 
grandeur. ‘To those who have never taken a voyage particu- 
larly, it is curiously interesting. You will sit hours and 
watch the “ ground-swell” of the sea—the rising and falling, 
not of the waves, for this is when the ocean’s face is like a 
mirror, but of an immense plain, broad enough for a hundred 
ships to ride upon its bosom, heaving up slowly and majesti- 
cally into the hofizon, and falling again, as if the foundations 
of the sea were giving way. Or you will go out upon the 
rocks and sit at the mouth of some one of the many caverns, 
listening to the various music of the coming and retreating 
tides—a compass, to which that of the wind is a child’s breath 
—from the deep thundering of the tenth wave, to the low 
gurgle and shell-like cadences of the first. Or you will go 
to the “ Spouting Horn,” if the wind is East, and the tide 
coming strongly in, and sit upon the jutting precipice above, 
to watch the white bow of the spray forced up through its 
subterranean channel, and appearing as if it shot from the 
bosom of the rock. Or you will join the music party in the 
“Grotto” at low tide; or explore the dark recesses of the 
“ Swallows’ Cave ;” or, with a book and a pleasant compan- 
lon, lounge away a still afternoon in the cool cavern beneath 
the Natural Bridge, the Pulpit Rock towering above, and the 
Waters rushing hoarsely about its base. The rising of the 
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moon over the sea is another wonder—the shadowy sail crogs- 
ing and heaving in its golden path with the long, measured 
swell, and the topmasts, as its orb lifts above the horizon, laid 
sometimes like dial-hands upon its face—and the sunsets, glo- 
rious as visions of heaven, leaving their red glow upon the white — 
topsails in the distance, long after the western hills look dark, 
and the sea-birds have disappeared from the sky. Then the 
air is never sultry there, and never chill; and the company, 
from the nature of the place, is select and rational ; the par- 
ties at the private cottages are free and delightful ; and the 
tables are supplied from the sea at their very feet, and the 
daily markets of the city. The Epicurist of beauties and 
Burgundies—the lovers of sentiment and sea-shores—the cog- 
noscenti of scenery and Sauterne, may all be gratified here. 
For fishing swimming or driving, for sailing or shooting, for 
eating or sleeping cool, for clear spirits and excitement 
strong enough “to take a city,” and constant enough to foil 
the foul fiend by the week together—Nahant against the 
world ! ’ 
Perhaps the most startling circumstance that has ever oc- 
curred in the annals of literary tilting, is the late appearance 


of Mr. Thomas Campbell in the lists to break a lance for Lady 


Byron. We scarce knew at first what to think of it. The 
critics so trumpeted his chivalry, and the “aside” people 
so quoted and lauded it, that it was a calendar month at 
least, before we had courage to make up our mind—a process 
which, spite of our reverence for the author, has resulted in the 
opinion, that it is the most absurd piece of Quixotism that has 
astonished the world since the time of Cervantes. How the 
writer of the most pure and exquisite poetry of the age—the 
delightful author of Gertrude and the Pleasures of Hope—he 
who has been, however others may have excelled him in 
power, the allowed oracle of taste—how he could have done 
such a thing at all, and done it so clumsily too—is an enigma 
which, supposing him sane, our poor philosophy in vain en- 
deavors to unravel. The attempt and the manner are, we 
cannot but think, both discreditable to him. He has lowered 
Lady Byron by the first, and he has surely infringed upon the 
almost sacred reputation he enjoyed, by the last. The im-_ 
pression after reading Moore’s Byron was eminently favorable 


to the wife of the poet. No woman in England would have 


been met by an impartial reader with more respect, more 
deep interest than she. The very fact that she has hitherto 
maintained a dignified silence—that, through all the years of 
calumny, and what is more, through all the opportunities, not 
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only of clearing herself from all imputation, but as the wife 
of the most transcendant idol of the world, of becoming the 
object of the most universal and flattering regard—had thrown 
over her name a luminous mantle, a veil of chariness and 
lofty delicacy, to which this contested acquittal compares like 
the very sackcloth of criminality. Allow if you please—and 
doubtless it is true—that the parents of this lady were unjustly 
accused by Mr. Moore of interference in the separation—that 
the alleged espionage, and the provoking character of her re- 
lations were overcolored. Still what is that, that it should 

draw out a noble lady from her.privacy—put her upon a level 
with the hack-writers and hirelings of the most corrupted and 
desecrating press under heaven—and, worse than all, though 
Mr. Campbell may not think so, subject her to the chance of 
an injudicious champion, who stamps forever upon her bri ht 
cause the impress of his own rude manner and indelicate vio- 
lence. Should not such a poet have known that the pure 
brightness of female character cannot be breathed upon with- 
out stain? Might not his (till now) infallible taste have whis- 
pered him that a high-born lady, conscious of her own unsul- 
lied honor and innocence, could gain nothing by descending 
from the high atmosphere of rank, to dispute her own or her 
parents’ purity with the critics? What has she gained? Her 
parents—people about whom the world for which she wrote, 
(their own circle of course knew the true circumstances of the 
case before,) about whom the world, we say, knew little and 
cared less—are cleared of an unjust, but comparatively insig- 
nificant charge, of having intrigued in the separation of herself 
and Lord Byron. This, she avows, (or Mr. Campbell for her,) 
is her whole aim. Grant then that she has accomplished it, 
and what is the offset? The dignity of feminine character is 
lost—her name is common upon every vulgar lip—the secrets of 
her married life, that should be, and might otherwise have been, 
forever hallowed, are thrust into the public gaze, to be coarse- 
ly speculated on, or made the subject of new and successful 
curlosity—her husband’s unretaliating memory has been stab- 
bed, and by her own hand, afresh—and however she may have 
established the justice of her cause, yet, as the widow of so 
noble a heart as Byron’s, erring as it was, she must, since he 
was dead and defenceless, ever be thought selfish and ungen- 
erous. 

With regard to Mr. Campbell’s defence, we need not be 
ypereritical, to pronounce it coarse, indelicate and undigni- 
fied. The style is that of the most common newspaper wrt- 
ter—clumsy and assuming. The terms in which he speaks 
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of Lady Byron are familiar and ill-bred. The levity and 
attempt..at humor in some parts of it, are out of place and 
disgusting. The manner in which he introduces the letter 
of the Lady, commencing—“ My dear Mr. Campbell,” js 
ostentatious and ill-judged; and the whole thing bears the 
stamp of having been done to gratify, vanity—to connect his 
own name, in the public eye, with Lady Byron’s, and, (if we 
may use his own figure,) to cosset the “living lamb” at the 
expense of the “dead lion.” 

Reading “ Cloudesley” is like visiting a fine, hearty ever. 
green gentleman of the old school—a last century relic— 
Addison or Richard Steele redivivus. It seems to you as if 
time had stolen a march upon him—as if he had fallen asleep 
in his wig and ruffles, and waked up in the next generation. 
His manners are stiff, and he tells long stories; but his wit is 
salt, and his penetration of the old fashioned soundness and 
depth, and after the dandyism of your own time, he is quite 
refreshing and riant, and you like him. Mr. Godwin (Shel- 
ley married his daughter, by the way,) is the only living speci- 
men of the last age of authorship. He relishes of the good 
old style like a Queen Anne farthing. His preface is the 
regular philosophical essay upon the nature of his attempt; 
he commences every change of the scene with a particular 
account of the state of the realm where it is laid, the progress 
of the wars, the characters of the distinguished leaders, and 
the why and wherefore of things which have no more to do 
with the story than a theory of the deluge; and his plot and 
style of narration are so orderly and stiff, that you can hear 
his brocade sleeve rustle over the page as audibly as Addi- 
son’s, when you read of Sir Roger de Coverley. The author 
of Caleb Williams and St. Leon, however, is not a writer 
whose strength or freedom can be much embarrassed by ex- 
terior peculiarities. The bold, forcible features of his mind 
are visible through all his unfashionable drapery. His great 
excellence—knowledge of human nature, keen discriminating 
perception of the character of his fellow men—is visible in 
every chapter. The portraits of the book before us, indeed, 
are the best parts of it, and we can in no way give so fair an 
idea of it to the reader, as by extracting that of one of the 
principal characters :— 


“ He was the son of one of Lord Danvers’s tenants. At his outset he 
was distinguished for sobriety, integrity, and the most indefatigable atten- 
tion to business. His character was unblemished. He had great frank- 
ness of disposition, and was exceedingly remarked for his good-nature, 
and invariable kindness and tenderness of heart. In Hull, at his hours 
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of relaxation in an evening, he got acquainted with a man somewhat older 
than himself, of great shrewdness of understanding, adventurous, bold, 
and intent upon making a fortune. He appeared to consider the acquain- 
tance of young Cloudesley as of some importance to him. He had a sis- 
ter, upon whom the beginning tradesman cast an eye of affection ; and 
Norton, that was the name of the adventurer, encouraged the attachment. 
Norton was always vy in speculations, which, if successful, promised 
to lead on to fortune, but which, not seldom, were attended with consid- 
erable risk. In one instance, he — to Cloudesley to become his 
security for a sum which, to the sober tradesman, was very considerable— 
two hundred pounds. The latter hesitated ; but the specious represen- 
tations of Norton, his own exceeding good-nature, and the affection he 
entertained for Norton’s sister, overcame his scruples. Norton’s specu- 
lations miscarried, and Cloudesley was ruined. Norton absconded ; and 
the severe creditor to whom Cloudesley had given security, threw the 
young man into jail. 

« Arthur had known something of Cloudesley in his visits to England. 
Arthur was fond of rural sports; and Cloudesley, as the son of one of the 
nearest tenants, had frequently been of use to him in scenes of this na- 
ture. There was a propriety, a good sense and a city in the rustic, 
which had strongly prepossessed my brother in rag pr In a subse- 
quent excursion he had missed his favorite ally, had inquired for him, 
and heard all his misfortunes. The intelligence had so strong an effect 
upon Arthur, that he could not rest; and he prevailed upon his cousin, 
the English Earl, to concur with him in rescuing the young man from 
a state of unmerited calamity. 

“ Cloudesley came out of prison a totally altered man. He had before 
been friendly and confiding. Conscious of no ill in his own bosom, he 
had suspected none in others. He was never asked for an act of charity, 
that he did not feel prompted to perform. He never saw a scene of dis- 
tress, that he did not wish to relieve. He was a person of great sagacity ; 
otherwise the goodness of his heart would have induced him to credit 
tales the most monstrous. And, as it was, he had often been deluded by 
—_— that even a child, with a spice of the devil in him, would have 
rejected. 

“ But, in proportion to the original integrity of his nature, was the bit- 
terness of his soul, when he became so flagrantly the victim of unmerited 
calamity. As, before, he had loved all men, so it seemed now that it was 
sufficient to present anything in human shape, to excite his antipathy. 
Before, the whole world was illuminated to him with sunshine, and deco- 
rated with the most brilliant colors of the rainbow; now, all was dingi- 
ness, darkness and eclipse. He saw on all sides a disposition to cheat, to 
overreach, and to oppress. He saw all men armed against all men, re- 
strained by no principles of justice, or feelings of humanity, but merely 
by the law of the land, and a fear of the ill construction that might be 
put upon their actions. He that could sin in secret, and reap the advan- 
tage, would infallibly be guilty. He had lived for months in a jail; and 

ere, as it appeared to him, he had first seen the true character of his 
species. He had studied it with the earnestness of the discoverer of an 
unknown country. He discarded all the antiquated prejudices of his 
youth, and formed to himself a new code, suitable to the sort of creatures 
with whom he was henceforth to associate.” 

“From this epocha there was a perpetual struggle in Cloudesley’s 
mind, between what I may call thé old man and the new. The rules of 
conduct which he had framed to himself during his residence in the cas- 
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tle at Hull, were of an anti-social cast. He had formed the resolution 
that he would fight his own way in the world, regardless of the wishes, 
the prejudices, the joys and the sorrows of others. Nay, in his gloomiest 
moods, he anticipated a gratification, from avenging on his future asso- 
ciates the injustice he had suffered from those who had gone before, 
This was the new man. 

“ But the better propensities of his early years, in spite of himself, would 
be perpetually pressing into action. He was a knave by principle. But 
he was often much better, from the remains of what was honest and more 
truly human within him. He could not help being grateful for what 
Arthur had done to make him a man again. My brother’s qualities were 
such as won the regard of his fellow creatures, in proportion as they 
were more intimately acquainted with him. Cloudesley admired him in 
a superlative degree. Arthur treated him with invariable kindness, hu- 
manity and consideration. Cloudesley would at any time have laid down 
his life for Alton.—It is also right to mention, that Cloudesley’s early 
habits were always uppermost. ‘The creed he had learned was conceal- 
ed in his own breast. It lay there like a hidden treasure ; or rather, like 
an oracle, which he was accustomed to resort to and consult, when the 
eyes of all other mortals were closed in sleep. In the day-time, he was 
apparently the same mild, agreeable, friendly creature he had ever been. 

His physiognomy had contracted the peculiarities of his better years. His 
voice had still the same prepossessing character. He appeared the most 
simple-hearted and guileless creature in the world. Without, perhaps, 
exactly designing it, he had realized, to a considerable degree, the poet’s 
suggestion :—‘ Look like the innocent flower; but be the serpent under 
it.” Such was the man to whose special protection my brother now con- 
signed Irene and her mother.” 


Our heart has been very nearly touched of late with the 
amiable anxiety displayed by Mr. Hill, of the Galaxy, for the 
public morals. Not content with nobly perilling the repu- 
tation of his own hebdomadal, by making it the scape-goat 
of all the naughty stories and suspicious anecdotes of the day, 
(doubtless with the design of preventing, by anticipation, sins 
that might otherwise be committed by more respectable pa- 
pers,) he has lately taken up a simple sentence of ours, and, 
with a most virtuous indignation, has announced a meaning 
under it, never dreamed of by less infallible instincts. It is 
probably something too bad to mention, as he only alludes to 
it mysteriously ; though we confess, (Heaven help our poor 
wits,) that, after much research into history, we have not yet 
been able to make out his allusion. We went so far, indeed, as 
to get introduced to a person of Mr. Hill’s acquaintance, whom 
we had heard called a “sad dog,” for the purpose of asking an 

-explanation—(a desperate resource—for, not having, like Mr. 
Hill, a virtue beyond suspicion, we were under the necessity of 
cutting our new acquaintance incontinently)—but, either by 
accident, or because he was not so well read as his friend in the 
obliquities of the ancients, he was as totally in the dark as our- 
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celf. We fear we shall die in ignorance. We certainly shall 
unless Mr. H., or some other person equally skilled in the 
« dark sciences,” enlightens us. In any case, we cannot suf- 
ficiently admire the swelling diction in which he announces 
that, as “ guardian of the public morals,” he feels bound to 
__—detect vice where nobody suspects it. It reminds us of 
the connoisseur, who, with a picture in his hand, was railing 
eloquently at the absurd taste of the artist in painting a horse 
sprawling. “ Excuse me, Sir,” said his friend, “ you hold it 
the wrong way—tt is a horse galloping.” 

Talking of hobbies,—the writers of our day are remarkable 
for having each some particular horror of his own—some 
natural dislike, some instinctive aversion. Mr. Hill, of 
the Galaxy, we have seen, starts at everything beyond his 
comprehension, lest the ghost of some familiar sin should start 
from beneath it. Mr. Noah, of the Enquirer, hates “ pinks.” 
We ourself use a vinaigrette at the sight of a “ frugal house- 
wife.” But not to multiply instances, the Editor of the Mass. 
Journal cannot bear your girlish, lackadaisical poetry. If there 
is one thing in this world more than another that ruffles the 
amiability of that mild paper, it is a verse of the “ sweet sim- 
plicity” order. Of course the original poetry published in its 
pages, particularly that written under the Editor’s own eye, is 
remarkable for the opposite qualities—nerve, vigor and sound 
sense. You would as svon expect to see a Christian eat 
“hard gingerbread” from choice, as to find amawkish phrase 
in the Journal. There is a consistency in this which we 
honor. We love to see the Editor’s mind in his writings. It 
shows frankly, and speaks for his candor. In a piece before 
us, for instance, taken from his paper, and evidently by the 
same hand that indites the editorials, we have this verse :— 


“ The merry calves are full of glee 

So is the liftle busy bee ; 

His _—_ web the spider weaves 

All round and round the lupine leaves.” 


“If you loves I as I loves you” is a fool to this. 


Our readers are, perhaps, too innocent to know, that there 
are two or three ways of reviewing a book, on the choice of 
which, without any material difference in the opinions ad- 
vanced, depends the apparent approval or disapproval of the 
reviewer. If the introductory remarks, for instance, and the 
first page or two of the criticism are engrossed with the fault- 
finding, from which no work is so perfect as to be secure, an 
impression is produced upon the reader’s mind which no after- 
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praise effaces. And so of the contrary. We took up Mr, 
Featherstonhaugh’s Tragedy, “ The Death of Ugolino,” witha 
vague impression that it was an English production—(proba- 
bly from its dedication to an English Baronet)—we read on, 
pencil in hand, and had made some half dozen notes of dis- 
approval, (which would have ended in the first of the above- 
named modes of review,) when we came to the “ Dream of 
Nino,” a passage so beautiful that we tossed our notes, which 
were mostly verbal and rhythmical criticisms, out of the win- 
dow, and, turning back, discovered, with a pleasant surprise, 
that it was not a re-print, but an original American drama. 
Mr. F. is, as he confesses in his preface, somewhat indebted 
to Dante for the plot of his Tragedy ; but it is nevertheless 
so original as to do his invention credit. The story of Ugo- 
lino, the Ghibelline Chief, who, with his sons and grandsons, 
was starved to death in the Gualandi Tower, by his rival, the 
Archbishop of ‘Ruggieri, is familiar to every reader. Our 
author has founded his Tragedy upon the government of 
Ruggieri during the imprisonment of Ugolino, and his imme- 
diately subsequent fall. For the purpose of giving our own 
pleasant impression to the reader, we will extract here the 
passage we referred to above. The scene is in the chamber 
of the Tower, at the time when the Count and his children are 
pale and weak with exhaustion. They try to comfort each 
other, and Nino, one of the youngest, relates a dream of the 
night before :— 


Nino. I had a dream last night akin to death. 


Ugolino. Come, tell it, my brave son. 
[They sit on the floor, he in the must. 
Nino. I was oppressed | 
With hunger’s fiercest pains, when the sun set. 
The rivulets too, from Casentin’s green hills, 
That gently trickle down to Arno’s bed— 
Cooling their channels as they murmur on— 
Were ever present to my longing eyes. 
Much weeping, I suppose, brought me to sleep. 
When I awoke, some how as if I'd fled, 
It seemed, from out this Tower. My spirit felt 
An airy lightness in it, as ’ve thought 
The butterflies must feel, when they rove on 
From flower to flower. It seemed as if I flew; 
And though I had no wings, I felt as gay, 
And happy as a butterfly could do. 
In what fair land I was, I knew not then. 
The mild and beauteous orient sapphire hue, 
Which the serene expanse disclosed around, 
Far as the pure ethereal spreads to heaven, 
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Struck my delighted eyes. The golden sun 
Within the glorious expanse was not; 
But in his place four brilliant stars I saw. 
Joyous the heaven appeared with these fair lights. 
Wondering I gazed, like to a new born thing, _ 
Unconscious and incredulous alike. . 
Sudden a noble voice broke on my ear ; 
And turning round, I saw a gracious form, 
Announcing dignity and high command. 
His silvery was long, and white his hair. 
Mixed, they together venerably flowed 
Adown his breast, in full and ample folds, 
The rays of those four sacred — of heaven 
Fell with such wondrous splendor on his face, 
That even his aspect dazzled like the sun. 
Moving his venerable locks, ‘ Fair child,’ 
He said, ‘the precincts of thy earthly home, 
By thee are past forever, and to me 
Is given, to guide thee in a fairer land, 
Where death can make no spoils.’ 

Ugolino. The child ’s inspired ! 


Nino. Now, with my guide, most reverently I bent 

My steps along a pleasant mountain’s side, 
Laved by a tranquil and a boundless sea. 
And as I mused where such an ocean went, 
Lo now, a light, quick moving o’er the wave 
Came on, outstripping the most rapid flight. 
Scarce was my eye an instant turned from thence, 
To speak my guide, when suddenly it seemed 
Larger, and still more brilliant than before. 
Something of white at length I could discern, 
And then methought ’twas one had wings within. 
My guide, who hitherto had silence kept, 
Knew well the galliot which now approached, 
And cried, ‘ Haste, bend thy knees down to the ground, 
And clasp thy hands. Lo! here an angel comes! 
God’s minister thine eyes shall now behold. 

_ See how of him are human means disdained : 
His bark he urges not with oars or sails, 
But with his outstretched pinions gains the shore. 
See how they’re firmly fixed, erect towards heaven, 
Catching the air with his eternal plumes, 
That, like material wings, are never changed.’ 
As he approached, downwards I cast my eyes, 
Unable to sustain the extreme of light. : 
The seraph reached the shore. His nimble bark 
Was light, and sank not on the wave’s soft breast. 
The heavenly pilot stood upon the poop ; 
His front was radiant with beatitude. 
More than an hundred spirits sat within. 
‘When Israel out of Egypt fled,’ they sang, 
With one full swelling melody, and poured 
That soul inspiring anthem to the skies. 
Then did the angel sign the holy cross, 
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Whereat they instant leaped upon the shore, 
And he returned, like lightning, as he came. 


Ugolino. *Tis inspiration, rather than a dream! 
Nino. Sweet father, but the best of it’s to come. 
Ugolino. Speak on, my eloquent, beloved one! 


Nino. The gentle spirits that were thus arrived, 
Seemed timid as young fawns, ere they have dared, 
In coppice ground, to crop the rustling leaves. 
They looked around, and when they saw my guide, 
They shrunk as if they feared to give offence. — 
Nor till they heard his mild and gracious voice, — 

_ Were they assured ; but when he beckoned them, 
They came to where we stood. As they approached, 
A strange, ungovernable, yet most sweet 
And happy feeling thrilled my inmost soul. 

A longing and a keen desire ; a new 

Anticipation of a thing, both good 

And welcome, though unknown, came over me. 
Often I’d heard men speak of happiness, 

And I believed that I should know it now. 

I felt a love unto these gentle shades, 

Not like to mortal love ; and as I smiled, 

And looked on them, wondering, I first perceived 
They breathed not, neither bore their mortal flesh : 
And stranger still, I found ’twas so with me. 
Then I began to think that I was dead, 

And that I ne’er again should hear or see 

My dearest father, and my brothers here. 

Whilst I was musing on this wondrous change, 
One of the fairest spirits rushed i’ the front, 
Where I was with our guide, and, in his arms, 
Clasped me with such affectionate desire, 

That I was moved to fold him too in mine. 

"T'was Anselmuccio, our dear brother here. 
Thrice with my arms I clasped the spirit round, 
And to my breast thrice vacant they returned— 
An airy phantom, but in aspect true. 


Anselmuccio. Oh, Nino, I am so glad that I was there! 


Nino. Ay, and dear Guccio, and our Gaddo too, 
You were all there. I knew ye not at first: 
Spirits, as I beheld them, look so fair 
And bright, that my true love recognized you, 
More than my eyes. 


Ugolino. I was not there, oh God! [ Agitated. 


The reader need not be told that this is very beautiful. 
The state discussions are the most uninteresting parts of the 
Tragedy, and we can find nothing in them particularly worth 
quoting. Among the characters are Pippo, a hunchback, and 
Buffalmacco, a celebrated jester, and their dialogues somewhat 
relieve the dulness of the Council Chamber. The humor writ- 
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ten down for them is not as pungent as it might be, but it is 

rfectly Italian in its character, and probably far better than 
the originals would hit upon every day in the year. Here is 
a scene between Pippo and two Pisan matrons :— 


Pippo. Well, Monna Paula, this is the great day for Pisa. 


Paula. I don’t know, Pippo. If I could only hear how my Gaetano 
is The dear boy—I am sure he has sent a message to me—But how to 
get at it, Pippo. I can’t get near the Ambassadors, there’s such a crowd. 
And here’s Monna Giannotta too—they’ve pushed her down twice—she 
can’t get a word of news of poor Francesco, her husband. 


Pippo. Ab, Monna Notta—buon giorno—Monna Notta—caspita! 
Monna Notta—glad to see you, Monna—glad to see you. I haven’t seen 
you, Monna—since—let me see— 

Giannotta. No, Pippo, and I want to see nobody and nobody to see 
me, till my poor Francesco comes back. O holy Virgin, how shall I 
hear of him. . 

Pippo. Why that’s just what my poor mother says—She says if my 
poor father wasn’t dead, she’d be so unhappy thinking he was alive in 
Genoa; but as he’s dead, you know, Monna, that alters the case. When 
I hurt myself I always cry, I’m so sorry always; but if I was dead, you 
know, I should be a fool to cry. 

Paula. Oh, Pippo, don’t talk such nonsense. Come, Pippo, can’t 
you help to a good turn now? How shall I get to speak to one of the 
Ambassadors ? 

Giannotta. Monna, let us go to the palace of the Marquess Aldobrandi ; 
he is a noble gentleman and an affable. It was in his galley that Ceco 
fought. I’m sure he’ll speak to us. , 

Paula. Nay, Monna Notta, it were vain. 'The Marquess, I’ve been 
told, refuses to go to his palace, or even to see the Marchesa. 

(rannotta. Not see the Marchesa, his own wife, and the most noble, 
ay,and the most beautiful dame in Pisa; O Monna, this is some idle 
story. 

Paula. It is too true, Monna. 

Pippo. Then you had better go, Monna Notta; it will only be taking 
a lesson against your husband comes home. I warrant me if the Mar- 
quess won’t go to see his fine palace, and his beautiful wife ; Francesco, 
that fought in the same ship with him, will prove a true follower. 


Giannotta. Come, Pippo, don’t vent your spitefulness on me; I never 
call you Gobbo, and plague you as others do. 


a, ae You see, Monna, perhaps the Marquess has found some of the 
brave ladies in Genoa a great deal younger, and so he may think he’ll 
find the Marchesa a great deal older. That’s just what my mother says— 
She says she grows older every day since my father died—and that’s a 
long time ago. I remember I was playing at Moro in the Campo Santo, 
with Tonetto, Buffalmacco’s godson, that stole Padre Donato’s cat, and 
sold him the carcase for a rabbit, and the skin for a fox. Three, says he. 
Seven, says I. Have you heard the news, Pippo? says he. No, says I. 
Eight, says he. Four, says I. There’s been a fight at Meloria, says he. 
Magar! saysI. Six, says he. Five, says I. The Genoese have taken 
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all our people, says he. Anima di porco! says I. Seven, says he. Nj 
says I. Your father ’s killed, says he. Oh, you thick-head, I’ve hit a 
there! says I. Four and five’s nine. 


Again, between Pippo and Buffalmacco :— 


Pippo. Messer Buffalmacco, where is your godson Tonetto ? 
Buffalmacco. He’s gone to an honorable trade, the wars being all over, 
Pippo. Oh Messer, what trade? I want to go to a trade. 
Buffalmacco. He’s learning to curl the devil’s whiskers. 

Pippo. Santa Maria! 


Buffalmacco. The old gentleman’s going a courting—he wants to look 
gay and smart, and so he has got Tonetto bound over to him. 


Pippo. D’ ye remember, Messer, when Tonetto stole Padre Donato’s 
cat, and sold it to him, skin and all; and how they ate the cat in the re- 
fectory, for a rabbit guisato ? 


Buffalmacco. Ay, it was that got Tonetto his preferment. That cat 
was the famous ram cat that tempted St. Anthony of Padua. When the 
Padre ate the carcase, the devil got into Tonetto’s, and set himself up for 
his own barber. 


Pippo. O Santissima Madre! 
Buffalmacco. [his finger in his mouth.| But mum, that’s a family secre 


Pippo. I can keep it, Messer. ‘Tonetto and I used to keep each 
other’s secrets—we only used to talk of them in the Campo Santo, under 
Orgagna’s picture of the Day of Judgment. But, Messer, wont you tell 
Paula, Monna Nota, and myself, some of the news from 
Genoa: 


Buffalmacco. Pippo, I have a secret I could tell—but can you keep 
two secrets? You know they say a woman can’t keep one. 


Pippo. Never fear, Messer—Pippo can keep them both. 
Buffalmacco. Why then know, the news from Genoa—is— 
Pippo. Cospetto! 

Buffalmacco. 

Pippo. It isn’t possible ! 

Buffalmacco [slow.| The—Do—ge—of—Geno—a....... 
Pippo. Oh Santissimo San Ranieri! - 


Buffalmacco. Haz.......g0t........SUCh.......Short fingers, that he can’t shut 
his own hands. 


Pippo [staring.] Coglione! 
Buffalmacco. No more than you can scratch your own back. 
Pippo. Anima buzarona! [Exit angrily. 


And now, in the way of fault-finding, we object to the lib- 
erties, intentional or not, which the author takes with his 
rhythm. He leaves out a syllable or a foot with as little 
compunction as if there was a rule for it in the grammar—as 
in these instances :— 
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“Our cold and sullen breasts, 
Which fair and shining mirrors well might be 
Of brother’s love, faith, and the state’s(_ honor.” 
“ A sudden insurrection, moved by him, 
Anon breaks ) Loud cries 
Of tyranny and freedom, 


“ We are nought! ( ) They alone in Pisa act.” 


“ Yet spake not of the deed as it deserved, 
And left me all alone to'avenge it—{ ) 
All are mine enemies.” 


We should like to hear Mr. Featherstonhaugh scan the fol 
lowing scrap of blank verse :— | 


“ Now, Buffalmacco, we will trust thee. Here— 
Take this gentleman, so in disguise, home 

To thy house, and keep him there awhile. Soon 
We will relieve thee of thy charge.” 


In one or two instances the pronouns are a little askew :-— 


“ Anselmo. Oh, 
Count Ricoveranza ’twas— 
Aldobrandi. Fair sir, indeed 


*T was him—he hath a noble mind.” 


That, however, is a localism. All Southerners, Philadelphians 
particularly, misuse the personal pronouns—upon what phi- 
losophy we cannot conjecture. There are some epithets we 
could find fault with, such as “ this bold nocturnal,” applied 
to a supposed night-walker, which is something in Ancient 
Pistol’s vein—but the balance must be struck in the author’s 
favor. It is the first scholar-like Tragedy we have seen, (we 
have heard of some good ones, by the way, written by McHenry, 
which we have not seen,) by an American author, and we 
commend to Mr. Featherstonhaugh the study of dramatic 
effect, with a view to a drama for our own stage. 


By the courtesy of a friend abroad, a book printed with ex- | 


treme beauty lies on our table, entitled the “ Menologium, or 
Poetical Calendar of the Anglo-Saxons.” It is a most singu- 
- lar Poem, not only beautiful in itself, but as the translator ob- 
serves, valuable as a relic of the Anglo-Saxon. Its exact date 
is not known, but it is doubtless of great antiquity. “‘ The 
chief characteristic of Saxon Poetry,” says the preface, “ con- 
sists in alliteration, periphrasis, an inflated diction, and an 


inverted style. The three last are perhaps the best criteria— _ 


the alliteration not being always discoverable.” We shall ex- 
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tract here and there a passage from this Poem, which is g 
Calendar of Holy-days, Saints and Seasons, and is written ina 
metre, which, if it is not pleasing, is at least curious. After 
the mention ‘of a fast or a festival, the ensuing Season is 
described, thus :— 


“Then quickly comes to revolve 

May, - 

As a guest 

Elegant and beautiful, 

With her vesture-clad trees and plants: — 
And magnificently 

Bringeth abundance great 

To the multitudes every where.” 


“Thence it is after the space of a week, 
With the exception of one night, 
That Summer brings 

To men 

Days bright like gems, 

And warm seasons. 

Then the fields spontaneously 

Blow with flowers, 

So that the joy 

Of many kinds 

Of living creatures 

Ascends throughout the middle earth, 
Gives praise to the king, 

Manifoldly celebrates 

The glorious ’ 
Almighty.” 


“Then the month brings 

To us, 

June, 

In which the gem, 

The brightest of heavenly lights, 
Rises in the heavens, 

And descending from its station 
Declines towards its setting. 
The fairest of lights, 

Of worldly creatures 

Will afterwards longer 

Behold the grounds, 

And go later 

Over the fields.” 


“Then the day of Winter 
Goes widely, 

In six nights, 

And takes away 

The gem-bright harvest, 
With the ravaging 
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Of rime and snow, 

Fettered with frost, 

That to us might not remain 
Green fields, 

The ornaments of the earth.” 


After finishing the Seasons and their observances, the Meno- 

logy goes on with the wild, rambling disconnectedness pecu- 

liar to ‘the ancient bards, abounding with simple truisms, 

and striking out now and then a beautiful observation of 
nature :— 


“ A king shall govern his kingdom ; 
Cities are seen afar, 
The ingenious work of giants— 
Wonderful wall-stone work. 
Wind in the air is swiftest ; 
Thunder is sometimes loudest ; 
The glories of Christ are great ; 
Fate is most powerful ; 
Winter is coldest ; 
Spring most rimy, 
And it is longest cold. 
Summer sun is most beautiful ; PA 
Harvest is most blessed— 
‘The faithful steward 
Which brings to men 
‘The fruits which God to them does send. 
Truth is most treacherous ; 
"Treasure is dearest 
‘To every miser. 
Grief is a wonderful burthen ; 
‘Clouds wander about. 
Valor shall, in an earl, 
Sword shall, with helm, 
Abide in battle. 
Hawk shall on cliff 
Wild dwell, 
Wolf shall in grove; 
Eagle in field ; 
Wild boar in wood— 
Strong in power of teeth. | 
The good man shall in his country 
Do justice. 
‘The spear shall be in the hand, 
A weapon shining with gold. 
The gem shall in the ring, 
Stand prominent and round. 
The stream shall with waves 
Make a sea flood. 
The dragon shall be on the hill é 
Old and shining with ornaments ; 
The fish shall in the water 
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Propagate his kind. 
The king shall in hall 
Distribute bracelets. 
The bear shall be on the heath, 
Old and terrible. ~ 
The water from the hills 
Shall bring with it gray earth. 
Fidelity shall be in an earl ; 
Wisdom in mankind. 
The wood shall on the ground 
Blow with fruits. 
The hill shall on the earth 
Stand green. 
The fowl shall upwards 
Sport in air. 
The salmon shall in the eddy, 
With shooting wander. 
The shower shall from the heavens 
Mingled with wind 
Into this world come. 
The thief shall go out in dark seasons, | 
The spectre shall dwell in the fen, 
The woman shall possess secret art, 
The virgin seek her lover 
If she will not 
Publicly go forth 
That men may buy her with bracelets. 
The salt sea shall foam, 
Clouds and water floods, 
And over every land 
Copious streams shall flow. 
The star shall in the heavens 
Shine bright | 
As the Creator bade it.” 


There is a Pindaric luxuriance in this Poem, wild and sin- 
gular as it is, which is not unpleasant. It is always interest- 
ing, we think, to read the poetry of a strange people, and we 
trust that those of our readers who may not see in these ex- 
tracts the beauty we perhaps only fancy them to have, will 
look upon them as curiosities, and remember that they are not 
reading them, as we did, upon “ type of silver.” 


Tue last number of the Collegian is quite a brilliant. We 
do not know whether others feel as we do, but this periodical 
is the most amusing thing we read. There is something al- 
ways in the prurient manliness, the serious affectation of 
“ grown-up,” the mock-heroic grandeur of a “small colle- 
ger,” that takes our fancy infinitely. In three cases out of 
four it is quite successful. There is nothing at which the 
profane will stare so much as at a single-breasted coat well 
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in at the hips, tight, swallow-tailed, and too small, sur- 
mounted by a slashing silk cap jauntily set on one side with 
a sort of visible “damme” in its expressionggSo of their — 
contributions. ‘They flourish their wits upon tues and fresh- 
men, in nothing less than your Blackwood vein—write their 
vacation travels, sonnetize their lady-loves, cut up the last ~ 
new poem, and translate from the German—all with an air of 
knowingness, and, truth to say, a spice of talent, that would 
become a beard. We do not believe there is a periodical in 
this country which can put out a number with a prettier vein 
of smartness, and a more entertaining and easy pleasantry, 
than the last number of the Collegian. Pity (to be sentimen- 
tal) that the first breath of real life, (like a rough wind in a 
blossoming fruit ne sobers these gay spirits so dismally. 
We know no more melancholy reduction of glory than that from 
a colleger to a simple gentleman. It is the most chap-fallen, 
and insignificant period of human life, and just in the propor- 
tion that we pity its forlorn uncertainty, we enjoy the swelling 
satisfaction and grand consequence that precedes it. We 
recommend No. V. of the Collegian to all philosophers upon 
the chrysalis state of human nature. 


WE understand that our friend McLellan has a yolume of 
Poems in the press. He is remarkable, as all readers of float- 
ing poetry know, for close observation of Nature, and great 
terseness and descriptive accuracy of expression. His two 
oracles, Joe Manton and Izaac Walton, have initiated him in 
all out-of-doors wisdom, and upon matters of fishing and forest- 
ry, we warrant his descriptions perfect. 


Our friends, Messrs. Carter & Hendee, have issued a num- 
ber or two of a new periodical, which promises to be very 
entertaining. It is a folio sheet, called the Tribune, and 
edited by Mr. Holbrook, the author of a sprightly book of 
Travels, of which we had occasion to speak highly in one of 
our last numbers. It is to consist principally of extracts from 
foreign journals, for which the publishers possess peculiar 
facilities, and with the Editor’s vein of humor, and his well 
known tact at the kind of writing required, it cannot fail of 
being a highly interesting periodical. 

We have seen a most superb copy of Witson’s OrniTHOL- 
OGY, a specimen of the Edition just published by Mr. Harrison 
Hall, of Philadelphia. It is really magnificent. We know 
of nothing that could be bought for a tenth part of the money 
that, to say nothing of its use, would so ornament a drawing- 
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‘room. The price is reduced, and it is, we should think, 


within the reach of every one who indulges at all in matters 
of elegant taste. 


Mipnyicut—the bell strikes as the word was written ! 
Twelve—and how many-toned in the human ear are the mea- 
sured strokes that have proclaimed it. The well and contem- 
plative, the sick and restless, the reveller hailing it as the 
Empress of the Hours, and the patient and solemn watcher 
by the dead counting it on his vigil and shuddering at the 


- dreadful silence it makes audible—sleepless Ambition start- 


ing from its waking dream, and sleeping Guilt blessedly 
aroused from its nightmare of detection—with what a differ- 
ent voice and meaning do the tremulous and lengthened ca- 
dences of that same bell fall upon the different ears that lis- 
ten to them! Yet it is so with everything about us—and the 
boldest and best lesson of philosophy is that which teaches us 
that outward circumstances have no color of their own— 
that the universe is within us—that the eye sees no light or 
shadow, and the ear hears no music or jar, and the senses 
receive no impression of pain or pleasure, but as the inward 
eye is light or shaded, the inward ear attuned or discordant, 
and the inward sense painful or pleasurable. Itisa glorious 
creed—for by it, he who governs his own soul holds the key of 
the universe. Its colors are put on at his bidding, its music 
wakes at his desire, and its magnificent changes, arbitrary and 
omnipotent as they seem, take form and pressure from the 
small, still thought in his bosom! Yet how difficult it is! 
How true, that “ he who ruleth his own spirit is greater than 
he that taketh a city.” To put down at will the maniform 
spectres of thought—to suppress fear, and discouragement, 
and sadness that comes_up uncalled—to lay a finger on the 
lip of complaint, and seal up a tear in its cell, and press down, 
with a stern fetter, the ungovernable nerve of unrest—to “lay 
commandment” on a throbbing pulse, and break the wings 
of a too earnest imagination, and smother, in their first rising, 
the thousand impatient feelings that come out of time and 
season—this it is that the anchorite in his cell, and the mas- 
ter spirit in his career, and the student, wasting over his lamp, 
may pray, and wrestle, and search into many mysteries for— 
in vain ! 

In our days of idleness (a habit, by the by, which should 
be put down as a nervous complaint in the books,) we occu- 
pied, for some nine hours in the day, a window opposite a city 
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clock. It was a tolerable amusement, between breakfast and 
recitation, to watch the passing of the hours, “hand over 

hand.” We thought then, as we think now, that the great 

deficiency in the construction of the human mind, is the want 

of something on the principle of the stop-watch, to suspend 

its operations at will—but it is no slight relief, since we must 

think, to have a dial-plate or a nail in the wall, or any object 

that it is no trouble to see, to serve as a nucleus to thought. 
By and by, with the force of habit, the dial became necessary. 

We could not think tranquilly without it. Our pulses beat 

sixty in the minute. Our imagination built by the hour— 

nine—ten—twelve castles a day, as the lectures interfered 

more or less with our repose. In the course of time, we fell 

into the habit of musing on the circumstances dependant on 

the arrival of the hours, and as our mood happened to be gay 

or gloomy, we pondered with the strong sympathy of unoccu- . 
pied feelings, on the happiness or misery they brought. If it 

was a bright sunny forenoon in May, and the eggs had been 

well boiled at breakfast, the striking of the clock—say twelve— 

stirred a thousand images of pleasure. The boys just leaping 

out of school, the laborer released from his toil, the belle 

stepping forth for a promenade, the patient in the interval of 
his fever—all came up in our imagination, and their several 

feelings, with all the heightening of imagination, became our 

own. If the weather was hot, on the contrary, or the Professor 

had bored us at lecture, or if our claret was. pricked at din- 

ner, we suffered the miseries of a hospital. There goes the 

clock—say four! Some poor fellow now, at this very moment, 

is baring his limb to the surgeon—the afternoon is at the 

hottest, and the sick are getting restless and weary—some 

hectic consumptive, fallen, perhaps, into a chance sleep, is 

waked, by the troublesome punctuality of his nurse, to take his 

potion—it is the hour the dying man is told he cannot sur- 

vive. Every misery imaginable under the sun rose in phan- 

tom crowds about us, and we suffered and groaned under the 

concentrated horrors of them all. It serves to show how the 

mind is its own slave or its own master. And so, having 

arrived at the moral, with your leave, dear Reader, for it is 

“ past one,” we will to bed. Good night ! 
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